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PuTblisIier’s ITote. 


As a foreward to the Reminiscences bi'ought 
together in this book, the Author wrote as follows 
'in The J/oderM Review, in which they originally 
appeared 

'' I have been requested by the editor of this 
journal to note down at my leisure moments the 
memorable things that linger in my memory 
about the remarkable personalities I have come 
across during the course of my life. Such notes, it 
is believed, will have a morally elevating influence 
on the conduct and character of the rising genera- 
tion. Believing such a thing to be possible, I 
have agreed in spite of the infirmities of age and 
ill-health to comply with the request.' I am going 
to write down the reminiscences of some of our 
great men. But in doing so it is not my intention 
to give anything like a complete or connected 
account of any life ; for that I must leave the 
reader to other sources of information, confining 
myself only to^ such things as came under my 
personal observation and seemed to be character- 
istic of the men whom it was my pleasure and 
privilege to know,’^ 

Ramananda Chatterje^. 
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ISWARCHANDRA VIDYASAGAR. 



PEPtSOKAL ReMIKISCESCES OF PaNDIT 
IswAR Chandra Vidyasagar. 


© NE of the first remarkable personalities 
T came in contact rvitli Avas Pandit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagaf. It happened in this 
way. I Avas brought to Calcutta in .Fune, 
1850, by my father, Avho was then a teacher- 
in the Government Bengali School in Cal- 
cutta. I was a boy of'hine years then, and 
came to reside in the Calcutta residence of 
my maternal uncle, the late Pandit Dwaraka- 
nath Vidyabhusan, subsequently the far- 
famed editor of the Somajirakash. It was 
SK)mething like a large lodging house Avhere 
only men of different ages, some students 
and others otherwise employed, lived and 
messed together. I longed to see a female 
face and see tlie maternal smile, but alas ! 
that pleasure Avas denied mo, and I was left 
entirely in the company of men Avho by turns 
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i'Oo1^(h 1 their own meals and washed their 
o\m plates. I was tlio youngest amongst 
them and was loved and petted by all. Bnt 
their company for a young child like myself 
■ivas highly injurious. Their talk was coarse 
and vulgar, and the way in which some of 
them lived was immoral. Some, of them 
actually tried to teach me bad things. But 
fortunately I was soon admitted into the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College where l^andit Iswar 
Chandra Vidyasagar war, the Principal, to 
whom boys along with others began to look 
up as a hero and a great man. 

In the College, on our admission, we 
came under the new Vidyasagar regime. 
A f<nv years back Pandit Vidyasagar had 
introduced some great changes in the College 
regulations. First, he had thrown oiDcn the 
doors of the College to others than the ticice- 
horn castes — Brahmins and Vaidyas ; second- 
ly, he had altered the old juode of teaching, 
namely commencing with Miigclhahnclha, the 
well-known Sanskrit grammar, and had 
introiluced in its place the practice of 
commencing the education of bcginuer.s with 
his own Bengali Primers called Boclhodaya 
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xiud Kathamala and his introductory Sans- 
krit Grammar called Upah’ainauika ; a sys- 
tem disliked by the old Pandits still attached 
to the C’>ollege aud sometimes openly criticis- 
ed hy them, thus giving us, the new- 
comers, an opportunity for discussion, 
Tliirdly, he had introduced the system of 
payment instead of free ('ducation. Fourth- 
ly, he had commenced the practice of teach- 
ing liuglish us a second language in the 
higher classes. I joined the College in the 
miilst of these great changes aud was partly 
influcnc(jd ijy the newid<\as, which by means- 
•of constant discussion permeated tlie lowest 
classes, 'I’hcn there' was tlie wide-spread 
widov.” remarriage agitation, by which society 
In Bengal, aud specially tlio Sanskrit Collcgej 
was at rliat tinn’ being convulsed. A’’idya- 
sagar’s linoks on the sui)ject, added to the 
passing of a (Government measure sanctioning' 
such raai'riages, ranged the educated comnui- 
luty of the time on two sides, and the battle 
was being fought out eveii aniongst the Sans- 
krit Pandits. 'Phe Sanskrit College naturally 
became an arena Avhero tliat battle raged ' 
with the keenest interest, and ewen we young 
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cliiklron became pai'ticipntors ill that struix- 
gle, some taking up Vidyasagar’s side, others 
defending the ancient practice. 1, for my- 
self, from the beginning almost, became one 
of Yidyasagar’s partisans and earnestly took 
np the cause of refonn. One cause of this 
was thatPandit Yidyasagar was a class-fellow 
of my maternal uncle, Pandit Dwarakanath 
Vidyabhusan, and a, fellow-student and perso- 
nal fnend of mj^ father, Pandit ITarananda 
Yidyasagar, Twice or thrice a week he 
would call at our lodging to have a chat 
with my uncle and mj* father on his pet 
scheme, and as I was the youngest little 
creature in that lodging I attracted his 
notice and became an object of his affection. 
I became his pet, as it were. The first thing 
ho would do after coming to 'oxir lodging Avas 
to seek me out, to pat jne on the cheek, to 
make a pair of pincers of his tAA'O fingers 
and pinch mj* belly, Avhich was rather protu- 
berant, or to make to me little presents as 
marks of his pleasure. His repeated A'isits 
made our lodging a hot-bed of AAudow- 
remarriage agitation, and I imbibed its 
atmosphere from there. What I swalloAA'etl 
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at home I disgorged at the College and gave 
rise to heated discussions amongst my class- 
mates. . 

'.Pilings went on like this when in the cold 
season of the year 1856 took place the first 
remanaage of a- Ilindu widow, celebrated, 
in the house of Babu Rajkrishna Banerji 
situated in Sukeas Street, Calcutta, I shall 
never forget that day. Tliey took mo to wit- 
ness the ceremony. When Vidyasagar ilaha- 
shay came with his £i-iond, the bridegroom, 
at the head of a largo procession, the crowd 
of spectators was so great that there was not 
.an inch of moving space in the whole street, 
mid many fell into the big drains which were 
to be seen by the sides of the Calcutta streets 
of thosi' days. After the ceremony it became 
llie subject of discussion everywhere;, in 
the bazaars and the shops, in the streets, in 
the iiublic squares, in students’ lodging- 
houses, in gcntlemeh’s drawing rooms, in 
offices, and in distant village homes, where 
oven women earnestly discussed it amongst 
themselves. The weavers of Santipore, issued 
a peculiar kind of women’s saris which 
contained woven along its borders the first 



line o£ n newly composed song, which w-cnt 
on to say “ilay Yiclj'asagar live long,” etc. 
Thus was an agitation hiclvcd np,-the like .of 
which has seldom been witnessed in this 
country. 

Within a few months after this marriage 
there came the Indian iMutinj", and the- 
quarrel of Vidyasagar with kfr. Gordon 
Young, the Director of Public Instruction, 
on account of which he resigned Government 
service and entered xipon a new and hard 
stniggle to maintain his position in life and 
to -cope with the new responsibilities thru.sfc 
upon him, by the widow-remarriage move- 
ment. 

From this time for one or two years I 
lost personal touch with Pandit Vidyasagar. 
He became involved in struggles which 
made his visits to our lodging rare. From 
1859 his visits again became frequent, 
because he was one of the projectors of the- 
Somapraltash, my uncle’s well-known paper. 
He would come to my uncle to hold personal 
conference ndth him and to spur him on in 
the new imdertaking. But this also ceased 
within a short time, for my uncle soon be- 
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came the sole editor and proprietor of the 
paper, and after being once led into th(5 
^vorlv soon took it np in right earnest and. 
threw into it his whole strength. Tho- 
Soviaprahash soon rose to lie an epochs, 
making paper in llengal. It changed th(> 
Avhole tone of Indian jonrnalism. 

From thi.s time till ISO.S I lii-ed Avithoni 
any personal contact with the great Ikandit, 
^progressing in my college studies, and 
passing out of boyhood, living most of th^ 
time in the sulimiis. Even during that 
period wherever I met the great Pandit, he. 
manifested the same interest in me, and 
showed the same aiTectipn. 

In the year ISOS one of my class-fellows, 
the late Pandit Yogendranath Vidj'abhnsan, 
lost his (irst wife, and sought my advice aj; 
to the course he should folloAv ; because hi;? 
friends and relations began to press him for 
a second marriage. We two friends held 
consultation together and as the causo 
of tlie I'emarriage of Hindu widows Avas 
nppennost in our minds, aa'g decided upon 
a AvidoAv-remarriage, A young Hindu AvidoAA^ 
Avas soon found out, and I approached 



Pandit Vidyasa^nr, seeking his aid in 
getting u]) that niateh. The Pandit tlirew 
himscll' heart and soul into the affair, and 
materially helped ns in going through the 
ceremony-. lie proeured the Prahniin ])riest 
T\-ho was to preside- at the ceremony; made 
juaterial contril.mtions towards feeding a 
pretty large luimher of guests ; made valu- 
able ijresents to the bride ; and personally 
graced the ceremony with liis pj-esenee. 
.There Avas one little bit of incident in con- 
nection with that <lay’s gathei’ing which was 
characteristic of the great Pandit’s habitual 
good humour. A friend of his, who was one 
of the guests, came there with his little 
<laugliter, a girl of nine or ten. , This friend 
made his daughter boAv at the feet of Pandit 
Vidyasagar, Avhereupou the latter blcsscnl 
lier with the foIloAA'ing benediction :• — “^lay 
you live long, my little daughter, may you 
be united to a suitable bridegroom, but then 
become a Avidow, and may I haA'e the opipor- 
tuuity of getting yon married again.” This 
curious benediction naturally gave ' I’ise 'to 
general -langliter ; AA^hen the great Pandit 
also laughed heartily, and said, if the 
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<]axig]iters ol his"' friends did not become 
widow.s iiow Avas he to carry out iiis pet idea ? 
Jt Avas so unpopular amongst his countrymen. , 
After this ceremony aa'c, the promoters of 
the remarriage, AA-ere lAut to A’eiy scA^ere 
ptu'secnlion. i\ly friend aa'Iio had married 
the AA'idoAA’. Avas iDoycotted not otily by his 
friends and relations but OA'pn by tlie ordi- 
nary class of Hindu serA'ants. None AA'Oxild 
sen^c under them. At this extremity, finding 
my friend and his AA’ifc altogether deserted 
and solitary, I AA'ent to reside AA'ith tlrem. 
Wlxen AA'c Avcrc thus liA^ing together. Pandit 
Vidyasagar nuule it a rule to pay us Ausits 
almost OA'ory otlnn- day to cheer us up by his 
company. His A'isits aa'cVc sources of great 
pleasui’c to us. Tie AA'ould tell us dcdighlful 
little storic.s about his past o.xperiences, and 
make funny obscr\'ations about men and 
things AA'ln'ch made us laugh heartily and in 
a maxiner forgot all our trials and sufferings. 

One day the Pandit came AA'ith quite 
another purpose. He came to cany on a 
AA'ordy AA'arXare AA'ith the In'othcr of my 
friend’s AA'ife Avho Avas a co-lodger Avith us. 
Somebody had reported to Vidyasagar some 
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remarks of this young man aljont the Pandit 
himself. It nras not in the nature of the- 
Pandit to hear a private gnidge, or to har- 
bour anything in secret. ITe loved fair- 
dealing and open-faced truth and always 
made it a^ point to clear up misunderstan- 
dings with those he loved by open dealing. 
He came that day to clear that matter up. 
It was about certain observations said to- 
have been made by Vidyasagar himself 
■which the latter did not remember, and 
considered extremely unlikely. ]\ry young 
friend, with whom the Pandit had conre to 
clear up matters, desperately stuck to his 
first assertion and would not withdraw his 
rem^ks in spite of the Pandit’s apparent 
displeasure. Vidyasagar, who was a fier^’’ 
Brahmin all through, lost his temper, hurled 
his invectives against the young man, and 
left our lodging like an enraged lion. I 
entreated him to stop and go into the inner 
apartments and see my friend’s wife, hoping 
her verj’ sight would calm him down. But 
paying no heed to my request, 'he ran, home, 
at the rate of ten minutes per mile. After 
he left us we found fault with the young 
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man for his ill manners when speaking tO' 
such a gi’eat man. The next morning we 
sent him to heg pardon of the Pandit. He- 
went, and finding Vidyasagar absent from 
home, quietly sat wailing for him. When 
Pandit Vidyasagar returned, he was sur- 
prised to sec the former sitting in his study, 
and said — “I doxiht not you come to heg- 
pardon. What a fool 3'ou must be not to 
allow me the gratification of cherishing anf 
angrj^ feeling even for two daj's ? I flew 
from you in auger onlj' ^vesterdaj’’, and you 
come this morning to beg pardon. Let nij' 
anger have a little time to cool, I am coming 
to yours in a day or two.” So before the 
apology was actually offered the pardon was 
granted. When we heard this little story 
of reconciliation our merriment was great. 
We wondered to think what a genuinelj^ good 
man was this great Bengali reformer. 

There was another memorable incident 
which happened during this period of our 
intercourse. One daj’’ the Pandit called, and 
found a httle girl of seven or eight seated 
en my lap ; and calling me her dada of elder 
brother. He had never seen that girl in our 
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honse. She was a neighbour’s daughter, 
belonging to the barber caste. That little 
girl was a widow and we were trying to per- 
suade her widowed mother to consent to her 
remarriage. Hence was our interest in her 
and she had by that time become partly 
naturalized in our house.' She became a 
little companion to my friend’s wife, and 
specially took to me as her kindred. She 
was a handsome little girl, not at aU looking 
like a barber’s daughter. ^^Tien the Pandit 
saw her on my lap he was startled and asked 
me who she was. When apprised of her 
histoiy and of lier condition, he was greatly 
moved. The fact that that little girl was a 
widow roused up all his old emotions ; big tear 
<lrops began to trickle down his cheeks ; he 
took her on his lap, clasped her in his arms ; 
and said — she did not look like a barber’s 
daughter; and when leaving, ordered me 
to get her admitted into the Bethune School, 
Ihmself agreeing to pay her fees, and to send 
her and her niother in a palankin to his 
house so that he could present them to his 
own mother. 

The next day they were sent to his house 
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and when the mother and daughter ret'nmed 
■we were all struck to hear of the warm 
Teception they had received in the hands of 
Vidyasagar and his mother. The great Pan- 
dit turned up next day and held conference 
with me, about her education and her final 
remarriage. But alas I before these plans 
could be carried out, my friend’s wife fell ill 
and died. During her illness the Pandit 
made gigantic efforts to save her ; gave me 
a letter of introduction to one of the greatest 
physicians of the toAra, secured everything- 
needful for treatment' and attendance ; and 
repeated his r-isits morning and evening; 
but alas, nothing could save her ; she expired 
Avithin a Aveek. It was the dreadful malady 
of cholera. Her death affected us terribly,. 
My grief was very great, for I loved her 
tnily and she also clung to me as a soothing 
companion, during a period of great perse- 
cution and suffering. But 1 had no time- 
to look to my personal gifef. T became 
taken up with the work of consolation of 
my friend, of her own brother who had 
suffered so much on her account, and of her 
mother also AA'-ho sometime before that event 
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Iiad come to dwell with ns. When slie lumg 
on iny neck hi her agony, and made .my 
bosom wet with her tears, one can easily 
fancy how difficidt it became to cherish my 
own sorrow for the loss of a dearly loved 
friejid and sister and now I had to drown 
my own sufferings in the sufferings of 
others. Vidjmsagar i\lahashay also fully 
' shared our sorrows ; he would come and weep 
with us aud would try his best to help me 
in giving consolation to the bereaved family. 

The first .result of this sorrowful event 
was that our joint living was broken up. 
My friend went to live somewhere ’ else, 
his mother-in-law* and brother-in -law’ toolc to 
separate house-keeping, and I became soon 
involved in a new struggle. I publicly joined 
the Brahmo Samaj under Mi-. Keshub Cbandra 
Sen. 

The second result was, we lost sight of 
the little liarber girl, w^hose case in subse- 
quent years turned out to be quite deplor- 
able. Tliat is perhaiis the saddest part of 
the stoiy. 

The fact of my joining the Brahmo Samaj 
made the heart of Vidyasagar jMahashay 
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Tory ?acl, as T subseq^iicnfly learned. But 
ho "avo expression to no displeasure in 
ray presence ; liis sorrow heing largely duo 
'to tiic love lie horo to ray parents whom ho 
thouglit my conversion to Brahmoisni would 
deeply pain. Otherwise, the Pandit was 
once the Secretary of ihc TatioabodlihiiSahlia 
of Maharshi Devendrnnath 'Pagorc, and was 
also a regular contributor to its journal, 
the Talv:nhndhiiii Palriha ; consequently his 
sympathies were with those who acted from 
their convictions. 

Within a few years after my joining the 
Brahino Saraaj ray father left ray village 
home in drspair and went to spend his 
vcniainiira: years in Benares. Vidyasagar 
ilfahasliay did not quite like this proceeding, 
as will be manifest from the following 
incident. During his recidcnce in Benares, 
ray father once visited Calcutta, and as his 
usual practice? Ava.s, called at the house of 
Ins friend Pandit Vidyasagar. The latter 
Avhn had scant regard for the forms of 
orthodox Hinduism taunted ray fatlior for his 
settling down in Benares. The following 
is the suhstance of the conversation, that 
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took place between tbeni, as reported to me 
by a third party who was present on that 
occasion. 

Vidyasagar — Well Haran, yon have settled 
down in Benares ; but have yon learnt to 
smoke ganja ? 

ily father — What connectoin is there ' ' 
between settling down in Benares and suiok- 
ing ganja ? . 

Vidyasagar — Don’t j'oti see, according 
to popular belief, as soon as yon die in 
Benares yon are to become the god Shiva. 
But Shiva is a notorious ganja-smoker. Ts it 
not the wiser course then to habituate 
yourself to ^a7?.ja-smoking ? Otherwise the 
first experiment may be a sore trial to yon. 

Soon after my joining the Brahmo Samaj, 
Kiy father expelled me %vith my wife and my 
infant daughter from his house and we came 
to reside in Calcutta. Vidyasagar Mahashay 
did not lose sight of ns, but went on making 
kind enquiries about us, and giving me such 
advice as he thought necessaiy. 

There was one incident that took place 
within this period which is worth recording. 
Though still a student, I was keeping a 

V I 
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separate liouse -with my young wii'e aucl 
■my infant daughter with great difficulty, 
managing my expenses from my Scholar- 
ship funds. JJuring this period of hard 
conflict, a school fellow of mine, who had 
married a widow and had been accordingly 
discarded by his father, who was a ricli man 
of the town, and had some time ago left 
Calcutta and gone to the N.-W. Provinces, 
on a change, suddenly turned up one morn- 
ing at the door of my house, directly from 
the Railway station, with his wife and child, 
himself in an advanced state of disease. 
The friend’s conduct in the past ha<l not 
been commendable andhis friends bad enough 
reason for giving him the cold shoidder. 
But my case was cpiite dilferonl that day 
He had come to my doot without intimation, 
himself unwell and his wife and child in a 
state of destitution. I could not refuse him 
admission into the liouse especially when I 
remembered that I had. a liaud la his marri- 
age. Somehow we made room for them in 
our small house, and at once placed him 
under medical treatment. But his disease- 
showed no sign of improvement, and wcv 
2 
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began to entertain grave doubts as to liis 
final recovery. At this stage lie requested ine^ 
to exert inj’ influence towards bringing his 
lather to see him, and to bring about a re- 
conciliation between them. As I was perso- 
nally unknewn to his father the request 
seemed to be a difficnlt one. Yet it made 
me veiy sorry to think that this last request, 
as I thought it then, of a friend should go 
unfulfilled. Meditating upon this question 
it struck me that Pandit Vidyasagav was a 
great friend' of his father, and had consider- 
able influence on him, and the thing, that 
I found difficult to achieve on my account, 
might be accomplished through his aid. 
Whereupon one morning 1 called on him. 
I-X)ve is such a thing ! From my very look 
he could gather that there was something 
pi-eying on iny mind, and before I opened 
my lips he began the conversation by ask- 
ing : — “What is it that troubles you ?” Then 
1 related the whole story to him. I did not 
know liefore tliat the Pandit had heard 
something from the father of my friend, 
about the latter’s previous conduct, which 
had given rise to deep disi^tisfaction. He 
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Ijro'ke out in an outburst of passionate resent- 
inent, severely scolded me for keeping connec'. 
tion u'itli suck persons, or receiving tkern 
■in my house, and plainly told me he would 
■sooner whip than help such inisereants. i 
was stupefied and dumb ; and all my hopes 
about moving him in this matter vanished 
like a dream. For a few minutes I sat there 
speechless, marking the waves of resentment 
passing on that great countenance and pon- 
dering over the plan to be followed next. 
At last 1 began to move, 1 rose and bowed 
iithis feet, only remarking, — “Alas ! his last 
recpiesll am unable' fo fulfil.’’ These wordsj 
it seemed, brought round the great man. 
He ordered me to take my seat again and 
tried to explain his great outburst, conclu- 
ding with a promise that he would bring my 
friend’s father to my house the next morn- 
ing. He literally kept that promise and 
brought the dying man's fatlier to mj* house 
•7iext morning. .'\n inteiudew took place 
between father and son', from which field we. 
both retired; the Pandit spending' the tiine 
in making inquiries about the pecuniary 
•Condition of 'my friend and his plans and 
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purposes. Coming to know that their condi- 
tion was quite miserable and that those- 
expenses were being somehow met by me, 
he placed a currency note of ten rupees in 
my hands asking me to see that my friend’s 
wife and child might not suffer. When he- 
left, amongst our friends we talked over- 
this strange phenomenon of his wishing to 
whip a man at one moment, and offering 
pecuniarj' aid for his wife and child at the 
next. 

There was another incident which hap- 
pened soon after which bore testiinon}* to 
another trait of the great Pandit’s charac- 
ter. His venerable mother was recently 
dead and he was so overwhelmed with 
sorrow that he temporarily r-etired from 
Calcutta and was living in a garden-house 
in the suburbs, where his friends thought it 
better not to disturb him by their visits. T too- 
gave up the practice of occasionally seeing 
him. For months together it was found that 
the least thing that revived the memory oJ" 
his mother -would make him weep like a child . 
During this period two young men came 
to reside -with some Brahmo- friends ' at a 
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■students’ lodgin^-liouse. Their past history 
was an interesting one. The.7 belonged, 
they said, to respectable middle class fami- 
lies in the Madras Presidency ; but being 
•attracted towards Christianity they had to 
leave their native place and came to Bombay 
under Christian guardianship. For some 
reasons their iDaptism Avas deferred and tliey 
were sent up to Calcutta to be placed in the 
St. Xavier’s College for education. At this 
stage tliey came in contact with a Brahmo 
young man who was a student of that 
College. From vdiat the.y heard 0! Brahmoism 
:and of the Brahmo-Somaj from this young 
man, they became anxious to see Mr. Keshub 
Chandor Sen, Avho advised them to put up 
with the young Brahmos of that students’ 
lodging. Here they came in contact ivith 
me. Their Hindu friends and relatives in 
Madras not having allowed any pecuniary 
aid to them and the Brahmo Samaj being too 
poor to render any aid in that Avay, they 
were at that time maintaining themsehms 
by going about to see well-to-do citizens 
•of Calcutta and raising subscriptions on 
their own behalf. This sort of existence 



became too biirdeii'^oiixe for them. The.v 
bad secAived tile si^natiivcs of a number 
of Calcutta magnates, for instance, in a 
subscription book, by visiting the British 
Indian Association on one of its Committee 
days. But the greate.st possible difiiculty 
was experienced in realizing tiiose suV 
scriptions. They returuc'd day after day 
from the. doors of these l)ig men — either 
the Dnnvan not having permitted them 
to see the master, or the Bewan Babn hav- 
ing dismissed them witli orders to come 
some other time. Thus precious time was 
lost in wandering ahont from door to door, 
and their needs were far from being sup- 
plied. At this stage they came to me and 
entreated to me to xise nxy influence xvith 
Paxidit Vidyasagar to gel some promise of 
help for them. Inasnxxxch as the latter 
was going through a period of mourning, T 
coidd not take thenx to his sixhurhan resi- 
dence, nor could I give them a letter. At 
this extremity they decided xxpon seeixxg the 
great refoiiixer without my letter of intro- 
duction. The following is the I'eport they 
gave me after their retunx. After hearhxg 
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their whole story, Vidyasagtii’ ilahashay 
first showed marked displeasure, declaring- 
their sulTez'ings to he a fit punishment lor 
deserting their pai*ents ; hut he soon relented 
and showed considerable syinpathj' with 
their present trials. He strongly censured 
the cruel and irresponsible comluct of the- 
rich men of Calcutta in first signing their 
names in a subscription book and afterwards 
leaving the boys to the mere}' of underlings. 

^ He took the subscription book from them, 
tore out the pages containing the signatures 
and threw the book away, asking them never 
to seek interview- -Avith these rich men 
again. He concluded by promising them a 
monthly help of twenty rupees till they 
heard from their friends and relations in 
idudras. He also gave a letter to his Slana- 
ger in Calcutta,’ in rvliich there was an order 
to pay an additional thirty rupees for any 
emergency that might occur. 

■ Within a fcAv j-ears I became quite ab- 
sorbed in Brahmo Samaj rvork and could see 
him only occasionally, when the tallc mostly 
turned on his splendid library of which he 
Avas so fond. His library, on AAdiich he had 
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;i si'f}if ■wortli 

:nul it ivas a ploasuiv 1o inn io liave a look 
at iho 

'Dio folloM'in.Cf innidnnfH pnrlia]is liap- 
]vnuMl dnvin" ponknl. On onn onrasion 
a Madrasi friend of iniiu' caum with his 
wif(' Pi^pnnd some limn with ns in < ’ak‘nfla. 
Tlmv were my fpicsts. 'fhcy wi>]ind very 
much to sec the wi<hnv-marria.c:e mfonner. 
] took ])oth of them to see the Ikmdit. lie 
^ave tliem a iiearty Avidrome. invited Ihntn 
to dinner one day and presented a heautifid 
.'ffiri to my friend’s wife, .\ftor tliis, one 
afternoon, we were .sniTiriscd to find Vidya- 
sa.car Midiashay coming to my house in a 
carriage to fake my friend and his wife out 
for siglit-seci ng. When my friends returned 
they were qtiitc enthusiastic about the man- 
ner in wliicli the great Pandit had enter- 
tained them 

On another occasion 1 was sitting with 
the venerable Pandit in liis study wlien 
an oUl woman belonging to the Eurasian 
community turned up with a written petition 
for pecuniary lielp. Looking into the peti- 
tion he said, “Wliy don’t yoii go to your own 
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people, I mean to Cliristians ? The wants 
of the native population are too many and 
too urgent for our charity.” But before he 
could finish tlie sentence Jie ol)served that 
the woman Avas panting from exertion in 
ascending the steps. He at onccA stopped, 
AA'ent up to her and said, “Oh, you are pant- 
ting, Avhy did you not send up the petition 
from downstairs ? They have done Avrong 
hy letting you come up. Shall I call my 
servant Avith a fan to fan you ?” By that 
time she AA'as a little stronger and said that 
5he did not Avanfc to 'he fanned. Without a 
further AA'ord the Pandit opened his box and 
gaA’^e her five or ten rupees, the exact sum 
I do not remember. 

The third occasion 'also AA'^as a memo- 
rable one. A AA^eU-knoAvn educated Bengali, 
•a dear fi'iend of Pandit Vidyasagar, once 
came to Calcutta for the treatment of a 
niece of his, Avhose mind was Avandering. 
She Avas a favourite child of the family, and 
one of Vidyasagar’s pets. She Avas a young 
AA’oman then, a mother of children. Since the 
outbreak of her malady she became an 
•object of anxious care to Pandit Vidyasagar 
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as well as her family. Thej’ came and began 
to live in a house, on one of the public streets 
of the town, where Pandit Yidyasagar was 
a daily visitor. As a mark of her wandering 
mind the diseased lady took it into hei‘ 
head the fancy that she would eat nothing 
unless Yidyasagar offered' it to her mouth. 
So she shut up her inouth and went on fast- 
ing. When the thing was reported to the 
great Pandit he smiled and offered to come 
to the liouse twice dail,y to feed her. He- 
w'ould sit by her as a fatlier, coax her with 
many endearments, then take up the morsel 
in his hand and present it to her, when she 
would open her mouth and swallow it. This 
thing Avent on for man}' days. People were 
struck to see how the Pandit not only made 
time to come to the house twice every day, 
but laid aside the ordinary caste scruples 
for feeding, though a Brahmin himself, a 
Sudra Avoman,^ simply because she AA'as 
the daughter of a A-alued fi'iend of his 
and one whom he hafl loA'ed ahnost from 
her infancy. Hoav during this his A'isiting" 
period, one day, myself AA'ith a friend of mine 
called at the house to pay our respect to the 
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ixiicle or that lady. There were a number’ 
of other men, who had also called for a simi- 
lar puipose. Finding it more agreeable to 
sit in the open veranda of the house by the 
side of the street, we were all seated there, 
when the great Pandit arrived. He was- 
delighted to find so many of us there, a great 
treat for, his social instincts. He requested 
us to- stay on till he had finished his feeding 
business and retm-ned. We did so. He 
came and began his stories, which kept all 
of us in roars of laughter. At last he re- 
quested his friend 'to send for a few pice 
worth of Muri ( a kind of fried and puffed 
rice, used by the poor men of Bengal ). 
When Muri was brought, he requested us to- 
eat it, and he also Ijegan to make his tiffin 
out of it. Just fancy the picture of Pandit 
Jswar Chandra Vidyasagar sitting with his 
friends in the open by the side of a public 
street and chewing ihiri. Just at that mo- 
ment there came a Bengali Christian street- 
' preacher, who knew me personally. He 
drew nigh unto me, was struck to find me 
chewing Miiri, and began conversation by 
asking me what I thought alDoiit my salva- 
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lion. He plainly told me that my Brahmoism 
would not do and that I had come only 
half way and was halting on the road. 
Pandit Vidyasagar was immensely amused 
hy his talk and wanted to make fun of 
him. The Christian had never seen the 
Pandit it seemed, for - otherwise he would 
have heen more respectful towards him. 
The Pandit said, “Leave those young fel- 
lows, sir, thejr have yet enough time to 
think of their salvation ; come to ns, old 
rogues, who are about to depart this life.” 
That inode of address should have heen 
enough for the Christian preacher to find 
the- spirit in which the invitation came. 
But he did not see it. Full of enthusiasm 
he went to the side where the Pandit was 
sitting and began his preaching. A. few 
witty remarks of the former convinced 
him that the tone and temper of the old 
man was quite different from what he 
wanted. Within a few minutes he left Vid- 
jasagar’s presence in a rage, sajdng, “What 
-an old reprobate sinner you must be, to 
treat such thing's thus. You are sure to 
rot in hell.” There was hearty laughter 
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after tlie man left. The Pandit said to me,. 
"Don’t let him know my name ; for if yon 
do, lie will be further shocked. T only 
wanted to make a little fun over these- 
men’s hahit of preach ing to others in 
season and out of season.” 

Two more personal reminiscences linger 
in my memory and seem to be \vorth 
recording. Some time during the suc- 
ceeding years, when my eldest daughter 
Hemlata was a girl of fifteen or si.xteen 
years and was studying a class-book which 
-contained an extract from Pandit Vidya- 
sagar’s preface to the first edition of his 
book on the remarriage of flindu widows,, 
she became an admirer of the style as well 
as the ideas contained in it. She had 
heard of the Pandit from me and Avas. 
looking up to him as a hero and a great 
man. But after reading that extract her 
admiration for the refoi'iner became great, 
and slxe requested me to take her to see 
the great man once. It at once struck ,rae- 
that it Avas certainly an omission not It)- 
liave introduced her to the great reformer. 
So T went to him at once to aiTange for a 
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visit. Tlie next day as ] was taking Hemlata 
in a carriage, sfee. observed, “Paj)a, 
Vidyasagar i\Iahashay is an old Pandit. He 
is in favour of widow-remaridage, but does 
3ie like keeping girls unmarried till they 
attain maturity ? Wliat will lie say to you 
when he finds me, the grand-daughter of 
a venerated Brahmin and a friend of liis, 
I'einaining unmarried till sixteen ?” 1 smiled 
when T heard this and said : “You do not 
know 'vidyasagar; he is a reformer even in 
tins matter.” ‘ 

"When we approached the great Pandit;- 
he gave my daughter a warm reception, 
introduced her to his daughter and en- 
tertained her with sweetmeats. At last 
■svhen I related to him the substance of 
our conversation held in the caridage, he 
laughed most heartily, and addressing niy 
daughter, said ; ‘‘Yoii seem to think that' 
your father alone is a reformer and a 
'baUaduv ( i.e., a hero )' in this matter; 
don’t you Icuow that I have not allowed 
my daughters to be iharried in their 
•childhood ? All -of them grew tip; till they 
were' of youj* age- and' perhaps older, and' 
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were then, iinited to suitable husbands.” 
Then looking to the face of my daughter, 
and pointing to him.self, he playfully said : 

“ Don’t be anxious if your father does not ' 
izet you mari’ied- betimes ; liere is your 
bridegroom, you are my sweetheart, come 
to this old man in due time and he will 
gladly accept you as his bride.” It is well- 
known to all Hindus in Bengal that grand- 
fathei'S often call their grand-daughters their 
sweet-hearts. So the great Pandit played 
the grand-father to mj’- daughter on that’ 
occasion. His remarks caused roars of 
laughter amoug.st airpres(5tit, 

last memorable incident was a charac- 
teristic one. It happend in 1891 or lS92‘ 
shortly before his death. We were then 
residing in a house close to Vidyasagai*’s 
College. The ladies of our house complained' 
to me one day that school boys liad been 
seen after school ^ hours loitering on the 
terrace of the College to look at and tease 
in various ways such of our girls as went to 
the terrace of our house in the evenings to 
have a stroll in the open air, thereby causing 
them inconvenience. One day during my 
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visit to tlie great Paudit I reported tliis 
matter to him. He was highly incensed. 
The next day in the evening he suddenly 
turned np in\ the College house, stealthily 
came np to the, terrace and actually found a 
number of b^»y.s tiyiug to tease our girls. 
He prevented their escaj>e, took down their 
names, gaA*e strict orders to shut the terrace 
door after school hours ; and the next day 
severely punished the offenders. 

Thus was the Pandit always kind and 
helpful towards me. Indeed it is a great 
privilege for a man. to be able to come in 
personal contact Avith a great man like ^him. 
Hi_s memoiv* is a precious legilcy which truly 
enriches us. That memory T shall cherish 
till death closes upon me ; and a part, only a. 
small part, of that legacy T leaA'e for thnsf* 
who are coming after us. 
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Personal Rejiiniscences of Pandit 
Dwarakanatu Vidyabudsuan, — 

The Editor or tue 

SOilAPRAKASII. 

f nE name of Pandit Dwarakanatli Vidj'a*’ 
baushan is perliaps unknown to peojild 
outside Bengal and his memory’- may be' 
\Ni kW kSsyfeki, Wv 

forty years ago, his name was one universally 
respected in Bengal and he ivas one of out 
leading figures. His paper the Somaprakasli, 
next after ,the Hindoo Patriot of Kristoda'=> 
Pal, was the most influential in this province^ 
remarkable alike for its literary excellence 
and the dignity and loftiness of its tone. 
So I hope some account of the life of it^ 
editor ivill be interesting. Pandit .Vidya^ 
bhushan was my maternal uncle. I ^ was 
bom in his house, at Changripota,' ten roiled 
3 
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•sonth-enst of Calcutta, on the 31st of 
.lamiary 1847. uncle \Yas employed at 
that time in the Calcutta Sanskrit College, 
either as Assistant Secretary or a pi-ofessor 
of Sanskrit literature.' • I was the first little 
bo.y horn in the house after many years. 
So my advent, as I heard from my mother, 
was hailed by the ladies of the house Avith 
the loud blowing of conch-shells, and my 
uncle, vupon his first visit’ to the Aollage 
home after that event, saAv his newly arrived 
nephew with the present of a gold-mohur 
as a mark of his sympathy with his, sister. 

After this 1 grew uf) before the eyes of 
my uncle and of m.y maternal 'grandfather 
Pandit Hara Chandra Nyayaratna, a great 
Sanskrit scholar himself, ' a Avell-lcnown 
figure at that time in learned Calcutta , 
society and an esteemed Brahinin of the,^ 
village; for though transfered for some 
years to my village hmne, I Avas constantly 
before their eyes in the course of the groAvth 
and progress of my life. Uly mother would 
bring, me every now and then; to the 
Changripota housej ‘ and then both,' my 
grandfather and my .uncle AA'pxild give her; 
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•such, instructions, about bringing tip! the 
boy, as they thought necessary. 1 

Thus almost with the dawning of my self- 
consciousness the revered figures of my 
grandfather and my uncle were placed 
before my eyes, as models for imitation. 
Tlie fact that I was brouglit so eaiij’- to 
•Calcutta, for education, was due to their 
-advice, and room Avas made for me in their 
liouse. To my groat misfortune, hoAvcAmr, 
my maternal grandfather fell ill shortly 
after my an'iA^al at Calcutta, in 1856 , and 
passed away within a year or so, leaAdng 
my charg6 to his illusti-ious son Dwaraka- 
nath Vidyabhushan and to my fathei-. 

The first remembrance ctf the latter 
that lingers in my memory is that of a 
dignified-looking man, graA^e and solemn 
in his deportment, dreaded by all his 
dependents,' spending most of his time in 
his closet, speaking little and alAA’-ays 
■engaged in his study. Indeed his manner 
Avas so grave that oven his sisters, Avhen 
passing before his room, in the village 
home, Avould take care that no noise Avas 
made by their ornaments or their steps;- 
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It Tvas chiefly through his advice, I 
think, that I Avas placed in the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Alter iny admission there, 
he made it a rule to call me to his presence- 
tAvice or thrice in the Aveek and examine- 
me about the progress . I A\'as making. 
Speech avouM not come to me, A\'hen in his- 
august presence, and excepting on one-' 
occasion, I think I neAmr told a lie to him,, 
for I foxmd him hating all manner of 
falsehood from the bottom of his heart, and 
his ^manner Avas such, that the moment. I 
looked at his face, all lying imopensities- 
A'anished as it AA-ere. For my truthfulness, 
he shoAvered his affections on me, and 
alAvays placed implicit trust in all I said. 
That encouraged me further in being honest 
and truthful. 

So great aa'us my reA’-ereuce for' him, 
that Avhatever mending of conduct, that- 
I once promised to him, I always took care 
to enforce upon myself to the best of my 
power. One incident I viA'idly remember. 
One of the bad things that my co-lodgers- 
tried to - teach me, as reported in my 
Vidyasagar _ article, AA’as the smoking of 
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lohacco. • I was a boy of twelve years then ; 
•soiuo of' tlioiix taught me to smoko the 
hnnkkn, and also cigars.' > That I. was 
•secretly ' doing so was unknown to my 
•uncle. One day, howevci', I liad to go up to 
•him to ask ‘for some payment. From my 
breath he could at once gather that T had 
'smoked. So before i)aying he turned to me 
nnd asked — “How is it that jou arc smelling 
tobacco ?” "‘When he looked to my face, 
it became impossible for mo to hide the 
• fac(. from him and I humbly stiid — 
“1 have smoked tobacco.” Then he wanted 
do know how I had- acquired the habit, and 
who had taught me. Again I could not 
hide '.the facts and gave him the whole 
liislory. He called to his ixresence'thc men, 
who had taught it to me,' gave them a severe 
■scohling and extracted a promise from me 
‘that "I. would never smoke again.” I have 
■kept that promise up to this da^’. That was 
‘thf; first* and last of my'' tobacco smoking. 
.Since then I liave almost • a’ horror of' all 
cigans and cigarette!?:- It pains mo to see 
boys 'smoking. The thought -that my 
•nncle would ■ '.enquire”, into my* conduct, 
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.-was constantly -present in my mind, and’ 
made me very carcfnl as to liow I l>eliaved_ 
TTo -was himself temperate and abstemious, 
treating ivitli ■ contempt all follies and' 
frivolities of yoiitli. T do not remember, 
ever having foimd him indulging in any 
light talk or frivolous pursuits. 

Tn the year 1S59, when my uncle and 
Pandit Tswar Chandra Vidyasagar conjointly 
started the Somaprahtsh and when the latter- 
nsecl to pay frequent visits to our lodging, 
my aunt and my maternal grandmother came 
to reside in the Calcutta house. What a 
soothing comfort it was to me to have them 
near. Now f got the maternal smile and the 
maternal caress for wliich I was pining- 
away. ^My maternal grandmother was a 
remarkahle woman. Indeed • most of the 
mothers of great men were remarkahle- 
women. I, at times, think some one should 
undertake to write a hook, called “The- 
Mothers of Great !Men.” Such a -writer will 
find enorigh materials for Ids -i'olume in the- 
lives of the motliers of ;Iswar Chandra 
'V^’idyasagar, - Dwarakanath Yidyahhnshan 
Neshuh Ghunder Sen. , I have personalljr 
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lieaiicl alDOiit tlie virtties of tliese good ladiea 
and accordingly I can' hear' testimon}* ta 
them. But r'douljt not, if enquiries -are 
made into tlie lives of the niothers of othe'r 
men, "who have figured as’ great and good 
in history, inaiiy nohle and significant traits- 
of character will be found in them which 
tended to 'the 'remarkable results in the 
•characters of their sons. I feel almost 
tempted 'to say something about my maternal 
grandmother. But that would be a 
digression, and T conclude by siliiply saying 
that 'her character was quite worthy 
of . her illustrious- • son and her virtues- 
Were'.^eat and significant. She was honest, 
truthful, 'warm-hearted and loving, charitable 
and forbearing, devoted to her religion and 
full of kindiies for • 'the jioor and the 
suffering. When my maternal grandmother 
came, my uncle’s e'x'penses inevitably 
increased to meet the demands of' her 'piety 
'and devbtioii -and her ceaseless ministrations 


for the suffe’ring qioor. To me 'she watv 
'always 6'pen-h'anded, ’secretly filling ‘my 


little'' iiockfet" with' little'-silms 'to 'enable rne to 
'enjo'y' the heat fruits' and the hSst 'curiosities 


\ 
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of the . season. uncle, always took care 
to supply wlnatever .his mother wanted, 
though it seems, in all cases' he did' not see 
the wisdom of, her acts of charity. , It was <a 
■C'ustom with my .grandmother in her village 
liome every day to go for. a hath to a tank 
at some distance from her house, with some 
monej’’ in her hand for distribution amongst 
some poor families whom she visited daily. 
In Calcutta she did .not .go out, but w’ould 
never pennit a beggar to turn away from 
her door emptj^-handed. ; 

AVithin a few years after the opening of 
the C. S. E. State Railway, my* uncle gave 
up h,is Calcutta residence and mo-yed - to 
his village homCj at Changripota, where i he 
established his paper and hi's . press and 
Iregan to attend the Sanskrit College as.; a 
daily passenger. After., his (Settlement in 
the village, the educational and other needs 
of the surrounding villages began; to press 
on his- attention;. and new,, demands came 
to claim his time an,d his resources.- The 
first thing that struck .him'. most forcibly 
was the want ; of a good : first-class, English 
School fot (the, .education; of the .boys of. the 
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-■snrroxinding villages,, whol.inostl}’- .iVelohgecl 
'to ! irefspeotable middle class rtanjilies.l So 
liis.lirst act :\vas to start and maintain at 
diis oxvn co.st , a high class English' School 
with a stall' of .well-paid and able teachers. 
The institution xvas. started in due course 
■succeeded !,in a short time in. obtaining 
'Goveiuunctit aid. But -its current expenses 
were never met b5’^ the students’ fees with 
.the .Government aid added to them, and my 
uncle had tb make up the balance by heavy 
■contrilxuiions each month. Such' contri- 
butions amounted— at times to ' sixty or 
‘seventy rupees per month ; indeed a heavy 
sum 'for a man whose pay in the Sanskrit 
■College amounted. !to hundred and fifty. 
It was the SomaprahasU -that enabled .him to 
■bear that heavy drain. It was observed 
'on many an occasion that on his way home 
from Calctitta on the • day of his receipt of 
'his pa5’^ . in. the Sanskrit iColleg$,-;. h.e 
-considered it his fir.st dixty’ to go to the 
! school to pay I all the teacher^' whom he -had 
■previously asked , ,to wait for him. He was 
.w.ery scrupulous .iadout timely payment . ,df 
’■teachers and looked upon it. , as • -great 
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Jliardsliip to put- them into any inconvenience- 
by irregulavitj’ of payment. Tn that matter 
be was methodical, punctual and just.. 
Indeed’ his dutifulness- in- regard to that 
school was a striking trait of his cliaraeter. 
He was not a man to shirk responsibility. 

The same dutifulness Avas also obseiwed 
in connection Avith his Avork in the Sanskrit 
College. While theres one could hardly 
•guess from his ways that he Avas the editor- 
of a leading Bengali journal. He never- 
-carried his papersTo the College,- nor did he 
'do any Imsiuess as editor there. When not 
engaged in actual teaching he Avas ' found 
seated in a retired corner of the College 
•library, his i-eseiwed place, poring over'tlie 
pages of the books he 'had to teach in the 
•class or studying some Avorks on history.. 
Cf histoiy he aa’iis A-eiy fond. He had 
acquired a thorough IvnoAvledge of the 
English language by private study, and' 
historA’’ was the -subject to which ‘he took 
J)assionatelyi His historical stiidies ranged 
over a A'ast field and he Avas the earliest 
•Bengali ■■,WA-itei‘ 'of the •' histories . of Greece- 
•antl-.Rome.’- ■' 
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He gave the clay’ to .ills College' ‘dtttieR 
^iTifl ''his studies,’ -Tiight - lie- ’resented for his 
'worlc in connection Avith his paper i and for- 
sucii studies as 'that -work required. He 
Tvoulcl shut himself • in his study after his 
return', from Calcutta,' till a late liour in the 
night going through files of papers or 
^vxiting articles for his journal. On many 
occasions I saw him writing or reading till 
•i’l .or '12 V. -M. till the. whole famity had 
retired to rest and often times waking early, 
say at 5 a. m., I found’ him writing or 
reading his papers... I do not rememher a 
single hour when I found ray uncle idly 
talldng or not doing his duty ; nor do t 
•rememher of ever having fouiind him 
sleeping. He would ofte.n say, the thing he 
abhorred with his whole heart was idleness. 

He had a sub-editor for his paper who 
compiled n’cekl}' news, revised the letters 
■of correspondents and helped him in seeing 
the paper through the Press, on Sunday. 
But 'my uncle alone, had the charge of 
vlTJting ,;oE i 'articles. These Somaprahash 
-articles, ' as everj* one .who remembers • ■them 
will a^ee 'iwith :me in thinldng,.i’'wete- 
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'clraracteristic / ones. . Tlie tone was earnest 
aiid convincing and tliedanguage was cliaste 
and’ idiomatic. ^lany regularly read the 
•paper for its elevated tone and ' language, 
hut I tliink its greatest charm was' the 
earnestness of conviction with which every 
line was written. He never wrote anything 
for show or to .please anybody. lie thre\y 
himself heart and soul into the cause lie 
•advocated and dared meet every displeasuVe. 
It was the man i behind the paper that was 
its .greatest attraction and not what was 
writen therein. Hence was the great 
influence of the Soviapvahasli both. in’ official 
circles as well as amongst our countiymen. • 
One instance of the wliole-heartedness 
■unth which the Somaprahash was edited 
is worthy of note. Of the many social 
-abuses that called forth- my uncle’s voice 
of condemnation, 'there was’ .one in which 
his own cominunitj" of Bfalimins" was 
specially implicated. It was the custom', 
'that prevailad amongst ■ Kulin Vaidic 
Brahmins- of his ■ class, of affiancing little 
babies for marriage. I cannot say' how 
tihat-custoni first originated;; 'But in point 
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ot fact it is prevalent amongst our class of 
Brahmins even now.: I was engaged, for 
instance, i when a one or tAVO year old hoy 
to a l)al)y girl of tAVO or three months. In 
the columns of his paper, my uncle, came 
down upon that custom in right earnest 
and ■•tried to rouse his felloAv-religionists 
against it. He partly succeeded ; many of 
his OAvn class, came to form strong coiwic- 
tions, against it. But the presistence' and 
energy with which my uncle wrote against 
it-Awre characteristic. His paper became- 
partly unpopular amongst his general 
readers for the time and attention he 
liestowed on a comparatii^ely sectional 
suliject. But the suiipression of .that 
custom so prominently occupied his attention 
that he could not rest, as it ivere, until 
something had licen done for its reform. 
At last he decided to slioiv the way hy 
discontinuing the practice in the case of 
his own children. He allowed his sons to 
grow ux) uualiianced, in the face ot strong 
social condemnation. That shows the 
strength of cbmdetion Avith Avhich he wrote 
'the Somapraltash. ■ ' • ■ ' 
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Two- characteristic incidents pertaining 
to the period of my boyhood and prominently 
bringing to view my uncle’s broad, sympathy 
4md manly independence seem to bo n'orth. 
recording.' I was then a boy of seventeen 
or eighteen reading in the first year’s 
college class. I had begun to write Bengali 
poetry before that. Jnst about that time a 
respectable middle-class man of Bhowanipore, 
where T was then residing, was transported 
for fourteen years for some criminal offence. 
It produced some sensation' amongst ns. 
It wonderfully worlced oil my feelings and 
those feelings found vent in a poetical 
effusion. M}’’ friends and fellow-lodgers liked 
it and advised me to submit it to my. uncle 
for publication in his paper, I did so with 
fear and trepidation, lest he should find fault 
with me for wasting my time in this way. 
Tu the College I quietly stepped -into his 
retiriug room and placed the packet in his 
liands, simply saying — “Something for the 
Somaprakasli." Next day how great was 
my surprise when my uncle called me to 
his qireseuce and said — “You write excellent 
poetry. I want more of such poetiy.” That 
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Tvas to, me more tlian tlie praise of thousands. 

I felt inspired and' sat do^vn toi write more, 
poetry. Poetical pieces on the same subject, 
•went on appearing-, xveek, after week ,for. 
many months. Tiiese were subsequently 
collected together and published in book, 
form under tlie name of'“Xirbashiter Rilap”-^ 
■or “The Transported Prisoner’s Wailing.” 

I can clearly trace tlie growth of my poetical 
talejits to the encouragement given by my 
uncle. 

The second incident also happened at 
adoiit the same time.' !My father, who was 
the Head Pandit in our village school, sent 
•an official letter for presentation to Mr, H. 
Woodrow, the Government Inspector of,' 
Schools. One morning on my .way to 
College, I went to t.he office of Mr. 
Woodrow, Pie was then at his breakfast, 
in a side room. T Avaited in his office room.- 
Wlion he came there I boweil and stepped; 
forward Avith the letter. But he did not 
take it from my hand. T found him looking 
at my feet, AA'hich had • slippers on, as Avas 
the custom AAuth poor; Braluuin ' ,boys. • j. 

Ptlr. WoodroAv insisted i on , ,, leaving 
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my slippers ' 'at'= tlie ‘clobf ■ before lie would' 
accept my letter. I could not' subrnit to 
sucb'a demand. 'I did not take offm^*- 
slippers. He would riot’ accept i the letter, 
when the following conversation took place- 
between us. ' 

Mr. AVoodrow — Ypu have insulted me. 
klyself — ^How ? ’ 

Mr. AVoodrow — By not taking off ybilr ’ 
slippers. 

Myself (pointing to the shoes of- JIf. 
AA^oddrow’s Head Clerk) — The ICerani Babu 
has got his shoes on ; does He insult 'you'? 

,, klr. AA^oddrow — ^Those are shoes, ' but 
yours are slippers. Have jmu never heard of 
a rule of my office that I never ' allow people 
to enter the office^ with slippers on ? 

Myself — ^No, sir, such a strange rule t 
have never heard of, that slippers insult 
a man, whereas shoes do not. I hear such 
a thing for the first time in my life.' 

Mr. AA''oodrow — ^Now, will you! leave 
your slippers at the door ? • ' ' ■ ' 

Myself — ^No, sir, I' cannot. 

Mr. AVoodrow — ^You'are a naughty boy ; 
very impertinent where do you read ? 
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Slyself — In the Sanskrit College, sir. 

At this ipoint I left the letter on Mr. 
Woodrow’s table, bowed, to him and was 
coining out, Avhen he called me back and 
another little conversation took place. 

ilr. Woodrow — ^You mnst have heard 
that Rajah Eadhakanto Dev is seriously ill. 
Lie is one of your groat men. 1 am going 
to see liim, my carriage will be ready in five 
minutes. Will yon accompany me in my 
carriage to see him V 

Myself — No, sir, I cannot accompany you, 
J have my class to-attend, 1 am already 
late. 

ilr. W oodroAV — Suppose you accompany 
me, Avill you take off your slippers at tin; 
door of his room ? 

Here I entered upon an e.Aplanataon of the 
causes that Asmuld oblige me to take off tlie 
slippers there. Mr. WoodroAV Avould not 
listen to an explanation and- said — “I want 
no explanation, say yes or no.” 

ilyself — Yes, sir, I shall take oft’ the 
slippers there. 

Mr. Woodrow — ^AVhy’ then don’t yoiJ 
take them off in - my room ? ' ' 

4 



Myself — Sir, you don’t allow me to ex- 
plain ; wliat answer 'can I make ? 

Mr. W oodrow — Very well, go to college ; 
you are a very naughty boy. 

After my return, Mr. Woodrow’s demand 
and m}' refusal to submit to it became a 
subject of talk in the College, and reached the 
cars of my uncle, who called me to himself 
and gave me his benediction for having acted 
lik a high-spirited boy. He ordered me to 
write o^^t an aceormt of the incident for his 
paper. 1 did so and he published it with a 
thundering article.of his own, referring to 
Anglo-Indian pride and hauteur, and its deplo- 
rable consequences. Mr. Woodrow got so 
much angry tlaat he took dorni my name in a 
note-book and issued an order to his office 
never to let me enter the Educational Deiwrl- 
ment without his knowledge. But my uncle’s 
attitude on the occasion was one of high 
dignity and feai'less advocacy of the rights 
to honourable treatment of the people of this' 
country. It should l^e borne in mind- that my 
uncle was at that time a Government servant, 
and employed in the Educational Department, 
where Mr. Woodrow had authority 


In my Vidyasagar article, I have already 
lacntioned the fact of our celebrating a 
widow-remarriage, according to Pandit 
Addyasagar’s rites, as earl^' as 1S6S ; and I 
have also stated how nw friends the bride- 
groom and the bride, were put to severe 
persecutions and how they invited me, the 
match-maker, to go and join them as a co- 
lodger, and to stand by them during the great, 
struggle, I felt that having encouraged 
them in the act it was my duty to stand b^"- 
them when they Surely stood in need of snob 
help. So I decided to go and join them. 
But before 1 did so I fell it to he my duty 
to apprise any father of the earnest call and 
of my decision to resjjond to it. Accordingly, 
I wrote to my father, who was at my village, 
asking his pomission to go and join the 
newly married couple. Though a jDcrsonaJ 
friend of Pandit Vidyasagar himself, my 
fa f. her was faced by a great difficulty. For 
•such a tiling -would not be tolerated by my 
fellow-villager.s of whom my father was a 
leader. In liis extremity my father secretly 
■wrote to my uncle imploring liim to use his 
influence towards dissiuiding me from sneh 
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a course. uncle called me to see him in 
his village home. I veut there ; he shoAved 
me my father’s letter and had a prolonged 
conference, during the course of AAdiich I 
placed before liim all the facts, the case, the 
great persecutions to which the married 
couple Avei'e being subjected, their severe 
pecuniaiy straits, the fact, that T AA'as the 
match-maker and had a large hand in 
leading my friend into it, the state of healtli 
of my friend’s wife, the maiiuer in Avliich my 
friend was being harassed by Ids own fidcnds 
and relations and also how the lady ^ 
absolutely needed in the hoiise the j)i’esence 
of a friend and companion who conld 
strengthen her and so on. My uncle gave me 
a patient hearing, after which I stopped and 
waited to know his decision. He calmly 
reflected for some moments and then broke 
out with the remarkable ' declaration — “Ho ; 
you cannot desert them, you should stand 
by them ; not to do so would be a neglect of 
plain duty on your part — a conduct umvorthy 
of my nephew.” I only did not cla]) my 
hands out of respect for him, but left him 
with the request to let my father, know his 
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^locision. ITc wrote to my fatlier to say tliat 
‘after having jjromoted tire marriage it was 
my duty to lielp tliem, and not to do so, 
wmdd lie neglecting a dut^' on my part and 
lie could not advise me to do so. I saw my 
nude’s letter subsequently and admired its 
lofty uprightness. 

There is anothej- incident which happened 
<luring this period which still lingers in my 
memory. Tired by the incessant struggle 
in the midst of which we lived, and the care's 
and anxieties by which we were surrounded, 
both luy body and mind became fatigued and 
7 began to feel the need for rest for a few 
days. So 1 took leave of my friend and his 
wife, and went to Ghangripota to spend a 
few days in the comj>any of my maternal 
g)-and-mothcr, whose very sight was a 
sdurco of joy In me. Whilst resting there i 
and spending time in idle conversation with 
my aunts and their children, 1 received a 
telegram at dead of night, one day, from the 
lirothei’ of my fid end’s ivife, asking me’ to 
come to Calcutta at once, as things had 
happened absolutely needing 'Vny immediate 
presence. 'I'hero was a train ' at 3 Ji.M. by 



wliicrli 1 could return, Imt ’ilu' sfritinu \v:(': ut 
tlic distance of four tir live miles, fmni iny 
uncle’s lioucp, and in to it hy a sliort 

cut it was necessary In pas-^ iliroutrli paddy 
Held--, all of which were fiu'ided diirin" that 
month of -Tnly. Hetido'^, tin- iii:,dit was a 
darh one and 1 nii"ht In-e my way in the 
midst of the flooded and irai'hless lield-^. 
One can very well imagine the eondition ir- 
vfhich 1 was placed hy that teh'ixraiii. For 
n moment T did not know what f<> <lo. 'Tin- 
ladies of the honse were dead opposed to my 
Tontnring out in that dark night : but my 
unele came to my rcsene. Tfe said that Ihe 
transmission of a telegram at that hour of 
night meant the oeenrrenee of some serion^ 
danger, and it was my duty tu go at once. 
He did not listen to the ohjeetinns brought 
forward by my aunt and my grand-mother ; 
hut at once engaged a man, at that late 
hour of night, to aceomixiny nn* with a 
lamp, and sec me safely arrive at the station. 
I came and found my friend s -vvife pro.-=;trat(- 
■with grief to find her Imshand taken away 
Iw his rclativc.s, and detaind under one 
pretence or another at their place ,^inc-e the 
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]iivvious morning. They Avero trying, as 1 
learnt Irom her hrofher, afterwards, to 
persuade my friend to gh*e up his re-married, 
wife, to go throAigh a ceremony of exj)iatory 
* penance, and marry another girl according 
to orthodox Hindu rite.s, IMy friend turned 
a deaf ear to their ontivaties and returned 
to his wife the next day. 

Pi’eA'ious to 3868 iua* uncle had a sort of 

*• 

sympathy AAuth the aint^ uJid ptirposes of the 
Brahmo >8iunaj. Hut since (he introduction 
of the custom of street processions in 
imitation of the VaishmiA'as, in the beginning 
of 1868, that sympathy declined, and the- 
man-worship agitation of that year also 
cotiA'iuced him that the Hrahnio Saniaj was 
^ running the danger of reducing itself into a 
Hcctarihn cult and he began to call the young 
Hrahmos KoinJiams or the seel of Keslmb. 
lli.s ho.stility to the neAV methods introduced 
liy Mr, Sell Avas great. IIoav' ifreat must liaA’-e 
been liis disappointment, therefore, AA'hen in 
August 1869 J formally and publicly joined 
tlie 'Brahmo Samaj under i\Ir. Sen. ddiefaet 
that the nephcAA' of DAAuriikauatli Vidya- 
hhushan, the SAA'orn enemy of the Keshuhio 



cult, hi!' liver 111 tile ullier '-iih-, 

prodiicfi] i! u‘i'h--> jireiid -"ii'iUinn in mir 
pari of the eiiiniliy, ;iiel all (he f*ii'f!ne> nf 
.'Oi'ial jicr'i'eut ion wim-p -ei a‘.join'4 to ri'pre't; 
ilie Kfehuliie (Mil! ;l- It WU' I'aUeil, 

Al llii-i extremilv my iiiulhei’ e;iine to my 
oiK'le’s 1) at Ciiatiirrijmt.i ait'! ealiei] me 
then* I'nr a per'iimi! eoiiri’n-iiee. 1 '.vent ami 
foun'l my ancle . ealm ami never 

giving ('xi’ire-N-.ion to ili<]iit'asnre or irritation, 
tryiti" to convince me !>y rca''tm Jinil :iren- 
incnl of t lie error of th(' cmnve 1 had t.alcen. 
Ofconise 1 need liiirdly >jiy that I Wim not 
eonvinced. 1 '•nli'ciincntly learnt IVom !i 
letter of my omde Avrillen to my father iii 
that time thtit after jiroloneed diMOiS'ion 
with me he had come to the conclusion (hat 
1 was '^iilferimu’ fi'oin :i ''Ort of mono-mania, 
uliich can he fitly dc.'crihed as religious 
madness. .My uncle concluded his lelte.r by 
.'iiyinp; that I liad passed heyond the reach of 
ar^piments. 

.Seein," me passing the F.A. witli distinc- 
tion in the beginning of ISG'J. In’s ho]Aes 
hoAvever revivi'd, as he told me aCterwanls, 
that tliough differing in matters of faith, I 
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would take up in a sliort time, a jpart of liis 
iieavy work, tlras ]-elieving Iiim of his hard 
lahours. In the moantiiiK’ the Lieutenant 
t'Jovernor of the time intimated to the 
Prineipal of our ('ollegc his desire of 
appointing such students of the Sanskrit 
(Jollege as passed the B. Jj. Examination, 
to the judicial service of the Province, for 
the reason of their having studied Hindu 
Law in Sanski-il. Pi-essure was accordingly 
brouglit upon me _hy our Principal, l)acked 
iDy iiiy uncle, 1 think, and Ijy other friends 
also, id go in for the B. L., and I was made 
to attend the law-lectures. I finished the 
law course by the time I passed theM. A. 
ily uncle was anxiously waiting for the 
day when I wouhl pass the M. A. ; fo3‘ 
aftei' that he had a mind, as I learnt after- 
wards, to appoint me Head kfaster of his 
school at ITarinavi, and associate me in the 
work of the Soinapraltasli. L passed the 
il. A, successfully hut there came the 
saddesL and severest second disai^pointment 
to ray uncle. I formed the resolution of 
giving myself for the service of the Brahmo. 
Samaj, and secretly wrote to Mr. Sen, ‘ 



oxpressin" ji dc'^iro to join mi?.=ion. Mr. 
Sen at onoo accepted me and appointfal me 
one oi' tlie tcadiers of tliu young ladie?' 
school lie liad foimded in connection with 
his Bharat Aslu'am. 

Wlienevcr T approaelied iny uncle after 
this I found him dignifiod iind calm, he 
gave no expressioTi to his sore disappoint-'- 
uient. He would avoid all talk about his 
affairs and would make only short and 
evasive replies to my questions about 
them. ' 

* About a year passed like this, towards 
the end of which news was brought to 
me that my uncle’s health was failing' and 

th'at h(’ was carrviii" on his work with 

• O 

great difficulty. I at onoe went to Changi'i- 
pota and found him laid up. T had never 
seen him so poorly low. Standing by his 
bed I could not refrain from shedding 
tears. 1 at once felt, that I should come to 
his rescue and at ouce relieve him of his 
arduous duties and allow him to go out foi- 
a change ; and as my year of service in iNlr. 

’ Sen’s Ladies’ School was drawing to a close. 
I thought T could leave that work from the- 
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iH-giniung of tli(3 noxt yo:ir and come and 
tcrnjjowrily BOttln down at Ohangripota. 
talcing xip iny uncle’s work and allowing 
him to go for a cliange. WIicmi 1 hroacliod 
the proposal to my uncle he was awfully 
moved and opened his heart to me for the 
firs' time ahnnt his serond great disaj^poinl- 
ment. 

Upon my return to Calculla I a.'ked Mr. 
"iScn’s permission to leave the work of the 
l/adies’ iSchooI from (he hegiiming of the 
next year, and to "<• to tlu' rescue of my 
uncle. He quietly aeeepteil my decision ; 
Init secretly con.sidere<l my conduct, as I 
learnt aftonvards, as a virtual desi'rtinn ol' 
mission xvork. 

However I went and settled down at 
Harinavi, in tlie noighh-onrhood of Changri- 
pota, the place where my nnelo’s School 
was situated. My uncle made me flio 
Secretary and Head Master of his School, the 
editor of liis paper and the manager of his 
domestic and other niVairs, and went to the 
Ish-W. Provinces for a change. 

I was at Harinavi for more than one and . 
half years, during which period my health 
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•also -went down owing ’to the prevalence of 
inalavions fever in the villages, and I was 
obliged to accept the head mastership of the 
South Suburban School at llhowauipore, 
whither also I removed my uncle’s J^ress and 
Paper for more convenient ^ management. 
Here my uncle returned after liis change and 
resumed his work relieving me of my duties. 

Hiu'iug his stay here Lord Lytton’s 
Vernacidar Press Act Avas passed and as a 
mai’k of his displeasure and disgust, my 
imcie stopped the Somaprakash, considering 
it'inore honourable to discontinue the ipaper 
than to abide by the degrading conditions 
imposed by the neAv law. Sir Ashley Eden, 
the Lieutenant Governor of the time, looked - 
upon the discoutiuuaiice of the Somaprnl-anh 
as a public calamity and invited my uncle 
to a private iutei'vicAA-, during the course of 
which he used all Ids influence to persuade 
him to resume the iniblication of his paper. 

It Avas chiefly through his earnest request, 

I think, that my uncle revived the paper. 
But the old zeal was gone and it- began to 
decline from that time in the earnestness of 
its tou3 and the straight-forwardness of its 
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views ; one cause o£ lliis, ];er]iaps was, that 
owing to growing ago and decline of health 
iny imclo liad to leave nuich of his \vorlc to 
paid assistants. 

After his return, in addition to conduct- 
ing the paper, my nncle began to publish 
a monthly journal called Kaljydvuma, 
which .soon attracted the notice of the 
educated classes of the country. 

1 During his residence at I'enares for a 
change he liad boon shocked to see ihe 
evil pra(‘ticns of the priests atiach(^d to tht‘ 
temples, and composed and ])ublished a 
poetical work called “Bisw(‘swar Bilap” or 
the ‘‘Lamentaticms of (he tJod Bisweswar” 
in which he decried those practices, and 
tried to expo.s(> the inner condition of that 
great place of pilgrimage. 

Tn the iTieantime I oiu'c more b(?came 
totally absorbed in Bralnuo Samaj work 
and joined the .Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 
llission. iMy ‘uncle went mi working. TTo 
died in harness, so to say, laying down 
Ids life with • hi.s pen. TTis descendants 
subsequently discontinued the Tvalpadriima 
and sold off the Sainapral-asli. ■ 
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Thus closes the life of a really great 
and good man. But I cannot close 1 his 
account ■without narrating one or two inci- 
dents that bore witness to his great love 
■of justice and also his earnest interest, 
in the welfare of his fellow-villagers. One 
incident happened in iny presence. One 
inoiming previous to his deiDarlure for 
Calcutta, he u'as^ getting read.y for his 
journey, when a ' young Avoman, belonging 
to a loAver caste, a AvidoAv herself, Avas seen 
passing by his door and AAniling most 
pjteously. !My uncle at once stopped lior 
and inquired into the cause of her sorrow; 
Avhen to his horror, the poor AA'oman related 
her whole story to him ; how she had 
Ijeeu misled by a rich man of the village, 
hoAV she had been enticed away from'tlm 
guardianship of her poor AA'idowed mother, 
how shelter was given to hei* in a house 
ill the neighbourhood of the rich man’s 
mansions, and now that she Avas Avith child, 
and because she shrank from her betrayer’s 
proposal to prematurely destroy that child, 
how she had been ruthlessly turned out to 
Ha'c by begging or die in the streets. The 
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stor 5 ’' filled the mind of my nude with indi- 
gnation, the like of .which I had seldom 
witnessed. He coitld not take his breakfast 
well. He ordered, the woman to come to 
him next morning. The next morning a 
man was sent to that rich man to ask him 
whether he was ready and willing lo make 
sttitable provision for the proor tv Oman. 
And because the fellow would not .give 
any sndt assurance a law-suit was instituted 
against him in the_ name of the widow, at 
nty txnclc’s expense. .1 have not a distinct 
^■ecollection of all the turns of that law-suit ; 
only this mucli 1 rcmembei- that mainten- 
ance was ultimately secured from the rich 
man, who became a sworn enemy of my 
uncle from that time. 

Another incident was also characteristic. 
One day my uncle was engaged in writing 
in his study when news was brought to 
him that a neighbour of his, who had been 
tiying from some time past to fraudidently 
deprive a neighbouring widow and her son, 
of a piece of land, had entered the widow’s 
house during her son’s absence and was 
about tojlay his hands on her, to compel her 
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to coiiseul to tlie prox)nsal. ]My uncle at once 
left his pen, called his own brotherto follow 
him, and ran to the widow’s house, arriving 
just in time to save her from ill-treatment. 
The assailants were pushed out of the liouse 
bj- my uncles and the fact of my uncle 
backing her ultimately saved the widow 
from the threatened misappropriation. 

A few \'ear.s before his death my uncle’s 
attention was forcibly roused to the visible 
decay of moral and religious principles of 
the rising generation of the villages' and 
lie took steps to oraunise KaihaluUun and 
Kirtans in the compound of his own house, 
to which he would invite his fallow-villagers, 
and specially the younger portion of the 
population to be present. 

Thus he closed his life, ceaselessly 
trying to do good to others, undaunted in 
the pursuit of his ideals, and incessantly 
trying to leave society better than he found 
it. (.If all men, his examine had the greatest 
influence in moulding my character in my 
younger days. That example is still before 
mo and I cannot contemplate it withoul- 
being chastened and elevated. 



ANANDAMOHAN BOSE. 




Ill 

Personal reminiscences of 
iVNANDA Mohan Bose. 

efore commencing the reminiscences of 
my friend Anandu Mohan Bose I mnst 
onee more ask the reader to refer to other 
■sonrces of information, notably to Mr. H. C. 
Sarkar’s biography of ^Ir. A. M. Bose, for a 
complete account ofjiis life. My object is 
to note down sucli facts alone as came within 
my personal observation and still linger 
in mj’ momoiy. 

T first came to know my late friend 
Ananda ilohan Bose personally in 1869, 
Avhen Ave ivere both formally initiated 
together into Brahmoism by the late Brah- 
mananda Keslndi Chnnder Sen, on the 
occasion of the consecration of the Bliarat- 
harsliiya Brahma Mandir, in the month 
of August of that year. Before that we,’ 
all young students, had seen Ananda Mohan 
and had heard of him. The distinction 
Avith AA'hich he had passed the University 
■eNamiuations had placed him as' ah ideal 
5 . 
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loefore us. Besides, the eminent qualities: 
of his character, as reported hy his fi'iends 
and associates,- -were also subjects of talk 
amongst ns. To me he ivas specially dear ;• 
for though not personally acquainted mth 
him, I -was admiring him from a distance 
for his Avarm interest in the Brahino cause. 
He Avas a Brahmo in faith, like myself, for 
some years, before our pAihlic initiation., 
and AA'as taking an actir'e part in Brahmo 
Samaj Avork. 

The day aa'c met Ave Avere draAAui toAA'ards 
e'ach other hy some magical influence as 
it AA'ere. "We came into the Avorld in the 
same year 1847, entered the Church on 
the same day, and AA'ere from that day 
Ainited in love and siriritAial comi)aniouRhip. 
Within a few months, after our initiation, 
Ananda 3iIohan obtained the Premchand 
Roychand Scholarship and accomiDanied 
Jlr. Sen to England, to finish his education 
in one of the English Universities. 

He Avas in that count ly for neaidy 
four jmars, during Avhich loeiuod many 
important events happened in the Brahinr.'- 
Samaj. There Avas a tug of AA-ar bet-Aveeii 



llie party of j\Ir. Sen and a paily of ad- 
vanced thinkers on the subject of Female 
Education and Female Emancipation. After 
his return from England Mr. )Sen had 
established a school for adult young ladies, 
where I Avas a teacher, as already reported 
in my Dwarakanath Vidyalduishan article ; 
but the ideal of female education adopted 
by Mr. Sen Avas not after the mind of a 
section of our felloAv-believers headed by 
the late Messrs. I)...3J. Fas and F. M. Gan- 
guli ; and they proceeded to found another 
school AA'here a more liberal standaial of 
education for girls aa'us folloAved. There 
AA^as also a conflict on dhe subject of alloAA'- 
ing ladies to sit outside the screen in our 
places of public AA’orship. idr Sen’s friend? 
Avere not ready and AA’illing in the beginning, 
to alloAV that right to the ladies of the 
adAumced families ; accordingly there aa'HS 
something like a little schism in the 
ChAU'ch. The adA'anced section gave up 
attending Mr. Sen’s services and opened, 
in another place, a Aveekly Fivine service- 
of their oAvn. In course of time Mr. Sen 
came to see the Avisdom of reserving a 
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Aviug in his Manclii* for the ladies of the 
advanced section, n-hore they coxild sit 
outside the screen, and the. rival service 
was given up. Besidc-s the formation of 
this party of Female Emancipationists in 
the Brahmo Snmnj, another pnrty had also 
made its appeai-auco Avho clamoured for 
the introduction of const itulional modes 
of government in the management of the 
affairs of the Chiirch. ' Of this x'arly I vas 
a member. 

At this juncture my friend returned 
from England and joined the High Court as 
a "barrister, I was living then at Bhowanipore 
as Hoad i\Iaster of the South Suburban 
School and he came to reside on the South 
Circular Hoad, within a few minute’s 
walk from my house. So I met him almost 
daily, i^fy love for him drew me into 
friendship with his wife, her sisters, and 
with all who were dear and near to him. 
I spent hours upon hours in his house 
tallving upon matters relating to the work 
of the Brahmo Samaj, and the general 
progress of the country, ily friend earnest- 
ly sympathised with the causes of Female 
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Education and l^'emale Emancipation and 
at once stood Ijy the side of our friends 
^lessrs. 1). i\[. Das and D. N, Ganguli in 
keeping up the school for the high educa- 
tion of ivoinen n'liicli llicy had cstaldishod 
and woro maintaining with considcrahlc 
dinicultj\ Ih’operly speaking, from this 
time the maintenance of tliat institution 
fell upon him and Mr. D. M. Das. ft \vas 
a good round sum that lie liegan to contri- 
bute to its funds month after month, 

"With our idea 'of constitutional govern- 
ment in the Cliurcli also ho ^va^nly 
sympathised. Ho specially made, common 
cause -witli us in our efforts to get trustees 
appointed and a trust-deed executed for 
th(' Dharatbarshiya Dralimo i\Tandir, Itfr. 
Sen’s Chapel, toward the building of 
which many of the constitutionalists had 
contributed. Somehow or other IMr. Sen 
was afraid of • conceding to their demand, 
and the agitation was kept up for years, 
the constitutionalists publishing a monthly 
journal called Snmadan^lii or “The Libe- 
ral”, of whioli they made me the editor, to 
ventilate their ideas. 



Ananda Mohan’s house iDecame some- 
thing like a dull -where all advancofl 
thinkers met to discuss their ideas. At this 
time t-wo subjects occuj)ied our foremost 
attention. First, file necessitj* for doing 
something for the student population, second- 
ly, the need for a political association for 
the middle classes of the country. The 
British Indian Association, under the 
guidance of the date Kristo Das Pal, -n-as 
doing excellent service to the countn- in 
its o-wn way at that time. But we all fid I 
that it was rather aristocratic, and there 
■\vas need for an association representing 
the middle classes of the countiy. Jluch 
of our talk at these friendly gatherings was 
occupied by the pressing necessit}' that we 
<ill felt on this subject. l\Ir. Surendranath 
Banerjea, who came to reside in Calcutta 
at about this time, would be present at many 
of these meetings and threw himself heart 
and soul into the matter. At last as the 
residt of our repeated conferences the 
foundation of the Indian Association was 
decided upon. One day I and iny friend 
waited upon Pandit Iswar Chandra 
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Vklyasagai’, to ask liim to encourage and 
guide us ky heading' our movement. He 
could not accede to our request hut gave us 
sound advice, pointing out to us the dangers 
tliat were to ho aA'oided. 

In duo course the Indian Association was 
ushered into e.xistence at a puldic meeting 
lield in the Albert Hall, whicii l\lr. Banerjea 
made it a point to attend, in spite of the 
deatli of one of his children on that day or 
ilio day pi'evious. Of course, Ananda Mohan 
was a prominent ligure amongst us on that 
occasion. As far as I remember, we made 
'him the first Secretary of the newly estal> 
fished A.ssoclation and I was given the 
charge of ovci-Iookiug tire collections. 

Afessrs. 13oso aind Banerjea had in the 
meantime opened operations amongst the 
•student population of Calcutta, in which I 
also joined them. Hundreds of students 
flocked to hear the speeches of these two 
'leaders of Young Bengal and returned 
edified and strengthened in their nohle 
resolves. 

At about tin's time, I think at the be- 
ginning of 1877, 1 fell seriously ill, so much 
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so that my life was flcspaircd of. I ■ivas 
thou serving as a teacher of Sanskrit in the 
Haro School and living in a house on the 
Amherst Street, where my friend, in spilc 
of his pressing husiness engagements, would 
pay his visits almost every day, and sit by 
the side of my sick bed tiying to cheer mo- 
up by his convci'sation, which, all who know 
him in life, must remember to have been 
characteristicallj* sweet. TTc was known to 
all as the mild, gentle, loving, sclf-efTacing 
ktr. Hose. His very presence had a soothing 
and elevating otlect on all who were afflicted. 

-Indeed, ardent love and unostentatious 
goodness were his characteristics. The 
manner in which he loved his mother, his 
brothers and his wife and children, was of- 
ten a subject of talk amongst us, his friciids. 
How often did it hapljen that returning from 
the High Court, ho found his dear old 
mother, quietly seated in liis room, perhaps 
counting her beads, and then he would at 
once throw aside his over-coat and fall 
prostrate on the gi'onnd before his mother, 
placing his head on her lap, lying in that 
condition for minutes, till the old ladjmvould 
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pat him on the hack and order him to rise. 

Here again I am dra^Yll^ aside to say 
something about my friend's mother who 
also was a remarkably pioiis woman. In 
point of religious devotion and dutifulness, 
we have seldom seen her equal. Her hus- 
band died veiy early when inj’" friend was 
a little boy, and that good ladj”- had to 
manage extensive estates, look after the 
education of her children, and keep up the 
power and prestige of the family in the 
village. All these-- -duties she quietlj’- per- 
foimed u'ith calm resignation and unflagging 
zeal. Her devotioji to her husband was so 
great that from the time of his decease to 
the day of her death, she woixld never permit 
his name to be even casually mentioned in 
her presence, without stopping the speaker 
for a minute, joining her hands, and placing 
them on her head as a mark of respect for 
his mcmoiy. So great was her reverence 
for gi'eat and good men that she -^vould never 
drive in a carriage even before the tomb 
of a j\Iahomedan saint, withoiit alighting 
from her carriage, and walking before it in 
humble silence. On one occasion,’ when' a 
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iminLer of pilgrims Avere sailing in a vessel 
1o the shrine of Jaganuath at Pnvi, they 
wore overtahon hy a storm, the ship wont 
down, and they were all drowned. I'ly 
IViond’s mother was to have formed one of 
rhe party in that vessel, hnt some cause had 
inleiwened to prevent her from so doing. 
^Vhcn informed of the sad catastrophe that 
had befallen the liilgrims, the good lady 
instead of rejoicing that a similar fate had 
Tiot overtaken her, was found weeping that 
her god did not deem her worthy of snch a 
blessed death. 

" Is it any wonder that the gifted son of 
"neh a mother shonld also be remaikablc 
fo]’ his piety ? However that is a digression. 
To return to my subject : Ananda Itlohan’s 
love for those Avho were related to him or 
drawn to him by friendship was a character- 
istic feature. 1 shall never forget the day 
when Ills younger brother Dr. M. l\r. Bose 
re.turned from xVmerica after finishing his 
I'ducation there. T was imeseut in his house 
(3n that occasion. 4Ye were all eagerly 
expecting his return that morning. Hearing 
his carriage driving in I went up to the door 
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fmcl gave liiin a hearty welcome ; but 
Aiianda Alohan ran forward and Avarmly 
embracing him led him to a seat where he 
held ,him for sometime clasped to his heart, 
as if they coxdd not bear to part. We were 
all inspired with a sense of awe, as it were, 
by that manifestation of fraternal affection. 
His loving and reverential devotion to his 
older brother, the late Haramohun Bose, was 
■also characteristic. Tt was beautiful and 
elevating. 

After recovery- -from my illness in 1877, 
I went for a'oliango to Monghyr, in the pro- 
vince of Behar, for a few months. Ananda 
Alohan also came there shortly after with his 
wife and the family of' 'his father-in-law to 
give a change to a sich brother-in-law, the 
younger in’otljer of Dr. J. C. Bose. At 
j\Jonghyr, .soon aftoi' our arrival, my youngest 
daughter dit'il a violent death from a fall 
from the terrace of the house we occupied. 
It was a veiy sevei'e .shock- to my wife, 
Avlio became quite prostrated with gi'ief. 
After his arrival at the town, my friend 
made it a point to corqe to my house almost 
■eveiy day to speak to my wife and give her 
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some consolation. She lovncl him and had 
great respect for him, so his words gave her 
great consolation. IMy -wife would often say 
“to see him is a great pleasure in itself ; and 
to hear him speak, would make one forgot 
all sorrow. I wotider how one’s words can 
he so gentle and soothing.” PTis a'ci^' advent 
in my house would he heralded hy a chorus 
of joj’ that my little children Avoidd raise. 
They Avould immensely please him hy lisping 
their observation — “yon are an English- 
man", referring to his mode of dressing. 

Strangely enough it so happened that 
within a short time, my friend lost one of 
his sons hy disease and death at that station. 
Then came the turn for me to look to Ids 
consolation and that of his wife. Tlic calm 
resignation with which he bore that calamity 
was a lesson to us all. He spoke few words, 
hut his very demeanour showed that his 
eyes were fixed somewhere else and that h(' 
was literally kissing the rod that had smitten 
him. One moriug I Avent to his house and 
finding Mrs. Bose qxiite disconsolate offered 
to take both of them to the side of the river 
Ganges, which floAved near hy, hy AA-ay of a 
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•diversion. When standing by the riverside 
I found my friend entranced with a new 
thought, his whole countenance aglow with 
emotion, with his eyes transfixed on the river, 
apparently lost to all sense of things 
iiappening around us. But not so was the 
condition of Mrs. Bose. The beautiful scenery 
somehow made her sorrow more poignant, 
and she was cpiite over-powered. Then my 
friend began to speak to his -wife about 
calmly resigning our fortunes to the 
providence of God. That soitow would 
certainly benefit them spiritually, he said, 
if they corild only resign themselves to the 
goodness of God. No words of mine can 
convey an adequate- -idea of the sweet, 
gentle and loving care with which he bent 
over his sorrowing wife who had fainted 
away and the words of faith and trust in the 
goodness of God he spoke to her. Such 
moments are very precious. You can then 
see a man at his" best, and I shall never 
forget the scene and the cahn majestic faith 
that every word of my friend indicated. 

The year 1878 was the ever-memorable 
year when the second great schism in the 
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Bralimo Sninnj tool: place, nftf'i- rlic inarriagf' 
of !Mr. Slmi’s (lau<Th{or with tlu* Afaliaraja ol 
KTicli-T’eliar. We bolli hccanic involved in 
that jjreat controversy and IjoUi laid a liainl 
in (he fdrniation of the Sadhanin Bralinio 
iSainaj. What rvords of mine can adecjinilely 
express the deep, very ile(']i pain that my 
fnh'iid felt on that occasion, lie did not 
enter into it lightly, lie was living then 
in his chambers, after having iid't his i'amily 
at ;\ronghyr. flow many day.-, and pome- 
times nights, 1 spent in his chambers, lying 
on a conch witli my arms cro'^sed on my 
bosom, and with eyes closed, lo.st in deeji 
' thonghl, my friend all the limv walking by 
my side apparently lost iu the same thought, 
stopping at long intervals near my couch, 
bemliug over my prosU’ate figure and saying, 
■‘Sivnath Balm, what should we do ? A great 
re.sponsihility rests upon ns.” In that state 
of agony of mind he wrote a letter to !Mr. 
!::(‘n imploring him to .take certain thing,- 
intu consideration. This letter though 
xmheecled by the latter at the time, stands 
as a monument of the noble and lofty spirit 
that actuated my friend at the time. He 
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also called more tlian oncp on j\fr. Sen <o 
liave personal conl'eronce with hin on the 
snl)joct of his daughter’s marriage in con- 
traveiitioii of some of our well-known 
principles, Imt nothing coidd ward off the 
danger. 

The nigh) of 2nd February, 1878, in 
which a number of friends lu4d a meeting 
a) 9o, College Street, where the newly 
cslablished Indian Association was then 
located and where I was residing at the 
time, under the presi<lency of the old and 
revered Babn Shib C’hander Deb of Konnagar, 
to discuss the question of sending a letter 
of protest to kir. Sen, is ever-momorable 
in Brahmo history. - The proceedings 
commenced with earnest prayer and we 
sat deliberating till about 2 a.m. when 
the question of •sending the letter was 
decided upon and its points settled. Tint 
a new difficulty arose at that .point. Our 
friends kiessers. D. kb Das, late Vakil of 
the High-Court, and D. X. Ganguli, late- 
AssistantSecrctary of the Indian Association, 
raised the qirestion as to the next step we 
wanted to take, in case Mr. Sen gave no heed 
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to our letter. Wore wc prepared, they nriked, 
to start a new Saniaj ? Every one was 
taken aback, for tliey had not tliuiiglit over 
'juch a contingency till then. ]\fype]f and 
;ny friend positively declared that such a 
thouglit was till then out of onr inlnd, and 
that we were earnestly hoping that lliing.s 
would settle down, without leading to a 
rupture in the hody. • Whereupon l\!'’ssrs. 
Ik ^1 iJas and Lk X. (.itiiignli refused to 
-Ign the letter with ns, tleelaring tlitit they 
wtiuld not make cotumon cause with persons 
wlio were not jirepared to “go the wliole 
hog with them,'' the characteristic expression 
u.-eil hy Mr. Ik iM. Das at tliat tnoeting. 
''o these two left without .signing the 
doeument at that meeting, whieh they 
iioivever diil sign two daj'S after. 

Hoav l\lr. Ecu treated that letter and 
what were the eousequences are matter's 
..f Brahino Samaj history and I need not 
dilate upon them liei'c., Jly point is to note 
down what my fi'icncl did afterwards. We 
were soon involved in the tremendously 
dilficult task of organising the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj. .We were all novices in 
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tlie art of coiistitutioual orgauisatiou. xlnanda 
Ifoliaii alone, by reason of bis residence 
in Ibigland, and bis association ndtb many 
Societies tbei-e, bad some knowledge of it. 
So most of tbc meetings for iaying down tbe 
constitution of tbc new vSamaj and for 
framing its rules were beld in bis bouse. 
1 wonder to tbink at Ibis distance of time, 
bow we sat at bis dining table, after tbe 
table-dotb bad beeir removed, day after 
day, till an early bour in tbe morning, 
deliberating upon -tbe constitution of tbe 
new Samaj. One incident in that connec- 
tion T vividly remember. That day T bad to 
superintend tbe jniblication of our two joui*- 
nals, “Ijrabmo Public Opinion” and “Tattwa 
kaumudi’'. So 1 had to work from early 
morning till 8 or 9 r..M. From tbe editor’s 
table, after a short repast, I bad to run to 
my friend’s bouse to take part in that day’s 
deliberations, ^vbicb were very important 
and from which my friends could not agree 
to see me absent. I went and sat till 12 p.it. 
■when mj’’ ^<'hole frame absolutely needed 
rest, aiid I could no longer sit. I found 
1 was not attending to tbe business but 

Q 
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dozing. At this point, in order to avoid 
their notice, I quietly slipped donoi from 
my chair helow my friend’s dining tahh*. 
and stretched myself in sound sleep on the 
matting. After an hour or so a question 
turned up u'hich needed consultation rvith 
me, when ev'ery one turned round to see 
me, and how great must have heeii their 
surprise to hud me missing. At once a 
search was made and after a few minutes 
my friend discovered me quietly sleeping 
helow the table. So lie dragged mo out 
by my ankles, to the laughter of all present. 
As ’T am narrating this event I almost see 
my friend smiling at me, for this incident 
many times formed a subject of talk and 
merriment to both of us in subsequent 
years. 

I was tired Init my friejid knew no tiring, 
lie was indefatigable. Indeed, the very 
news that he was in town and was coming 
to the Committee i\reeting of the Samaj 
would often till the minds of the other 
members with the dread that they would 
be for'” • detained by him at the meeting 
till' 'ourofthe night; for his custom 


x. 
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was, wlieuever aiij' member wanted to 
depart, to rise from Ms seat, to bold tbe 
departing friend by tbe arm and forcibly 
make bim resume bis seat by saying, “Please 
wait a short time ; we all must soon depart”. 
That “soon” seldom came witbin one or twO' 
hours more. 

In tbe beginning of 1879 we opened the- 
City School, kfy friend and myself chiefly 
conceived the plan and carried it out. Our 
objects in opening tbe Institution were two- 
J’old. First we thought tlie school would 
enable us to have near at hand a number 
of earnest Brabino teachers, who would 
3'ender valuable help to us in carrying- 
on the worlc of the newly established Saniaj ; 
secondly, we wanted to bring a pretty large 
number of young students within reach of 
our moral and spiritual influence. With 
these Objects in -view Ave opened the School. 
"Mr. STirendranath Banerjea gladly consen- 
ted to join us in opening the Institution, 
for his interest in the moral Avelfare of the 
student community, at that time as in 
subsequent years alsp, was great. So the 
prospectus was "issued in the names of three 
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of iia. I hocauie its first, Sacrclaiy and 
organiser, i\rr. Eauerjoa kindly undertook 
to give liis service as a teacher and Ananda 
i\[ohan supplied the initial cxpeiisos. 

A fcAV months after, another Institution, 
in the spirit of tlie Bralnno iSamaj, called 
the Students’ \Veekly Service, was also 
started, which held weekly meotitigs for 
prayer and the delivery of religious and 
moral discourses. , Of course we did not 
ask Mr. Banerjea to join us iti this. 'J'he 
Oity School and the Students’ Service 
imposed further work oti tnyself and my 
friend. These two instit.ntious involved 
new work, in a<ldition to the work, already 
mentioned, needing frequent conferences 
with my friend. I became almost a daily 
visitor to his house and spent hours upon 
hours ill close conference with him. Some 
( )£ these conferences woidd stretch far into 
the night, making the return home difficult 
j'or me, and obliging me to spend the night ' 
at his house. One day’s occurrence still 
lingers in my memory. That evening we 
were shut up in his study, after dinner, 
absorbed in conversation till 1 or 2 .t.M. 
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\V(' had no idoa of tho hour of night till 
iMrs. Ijohc, quietly stepped into the room 
fhvongh a side door, with wonder and 
ama'/eineiit in her eyes. ITer very looks 
excited our laughter ; we felt as if avp were 
two (■ul])rilR maturing some dangerous plans 
and aiwested in the midst of our nefarious 
work. But her remonstrances soon brought 
us down in our laughter and I apologizcfl 
to h(U', telling luu' the important natiire- 
of our deliberations. Wo were forced to 
close up then and there and as it was too lat('' 
for me to return Imme, I jiccompanied my 
friend to sleep in the same bed with him 
for the remaining hours of the night. 

The, question will naturally occur to 
many how could my friend afford to spend 
so much lime on such matters and yet 
snceessfully carry on the busine.ss of a 
practising lawyer. That was a mystery to 
ns also. How often have I heard attorneys 
and others connected with the High court, 
say — “A.las ! if Bose could give more tinu' 
to his legal practice, he wotdd far outshine 
many others.” But that thought was not, 
in Bose’s mind. Ho looked upon the law- 
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papers, as lie said to liis wife one day, as so 
many serpents. Tlieir very sight filled liis 
mind with dread. How can sncccssfnl legal 
practice be possible to such persons ! Yet 
the genius of mj* friend made liim a success- 
ful legal practitioner. 

The truth of the thing is this that my 
fi'iend’s mind was somewhere else, in the 
sendee of God and of his country. Xo timer 
patriot than himself have I ever seen. His 
addresses as President of the Indian National 
Congress, his oration in connection with 
the opening of the Federation Ground, 
umere he was literally carried on .men’s 
shoulders from his death-bed almost, and 
also the many speeches he had delivered in 
this countrj- and in England bore testimony 
to the ardent love he bore to his country 
and to his people. He had a great mind to 
settle down in England for some years, as 
an independent counsellor to the friends 
of India in Parliament, and to the Indian 
Conimitee. That he thought would be of 
greater use than to enter Parliament like 
Mr. Dadabhai Xaoroji or Mr. Bhownuggrie 
and become involved in current English 
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politics. I saw tlie widson of the course 
siigg(’stod aud we held conference together 
about raising the necessary funds. Un- 
fortunately iny friend had a large family, and 
he had not been able to lay by anything like 
a fortune, aud as there was no rich man to 
l)ack us in carjwing out our objects, it was 
(wontually dropped to his great sorrow. 

The raising of the City »School into a 
College in subsequent years was not quite 
after luy mind. But in that matter I 
acceded to the w.ishes of my friend; After 
havitig 3-aised it itito a College ho wanted 
to place it in the hands of a devoted 
brotherhood like that of the Poona Fergu- 
.ssoii College, But . in this idea he was 
opposed by many of his College associates 
•inci severely criticised by manj* of his 
Bi-ahmo friends. His motives were mis- 
understood and many unkind things were 
.-;nid about him. Baffled in his noble 
olforts my friend made over the College to 
a body of trustees with a constitution that 
will stand as a monument of the high 
principles that actuated him in founding 
and keeping up that College. 
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To me, liis close personal friend, his- 
deep piety ■was the most attractive feature 
in his character. He ■was hnmhle, gentle, 
charitable and forgiving and • forbearing 
in all his dealings with others. He was 
prayerfid and devont ; and high, noble and 
holy in all his aspirations. Bnt his nature 
was secretive in these matters. He always- 
aA^oided display and exercised his piety 
in the solitude of his stndy. Hay after 
day he spent long honrs in prayer and 
meditation, and at times retired from the 
engagements of the town to some solitaiy 
abode far away, to be able to spend his- 
time in devotional stndy, in meditation 
and prayer. How he conld be alone Avith 
the Alone, eA^en in the midst of the press- 
ing engagements of the toAvn, the diaries 
he has left behind bear Avitness to. Those 
diaries are filled Avith impassioned prayers 
offered during press of biisiness for repose 
of the spirit and .spiritual guidance. One 
incident occnrs to me’ relating to this side 
of his nature. It Avas a Sunday, a day of 
rest. He had confined himself to his sttidy 
from an early hour, and had ordered for 
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iiijiTiictions not to disturb him in his stnd)". 
At the appointed honr his "wife sent his 
tea by a servant. The tea was placed 
bei'ore him on the table. It remained there 
for more than two or three hoiirs witlioxit 
his drinking it, himself being all the time 
engaged in devotional study, meditation 
and prayei*. After three hours another cup 
■was taken to him hj his wife herself, which 
he di'ank. Then came the hour for break- 
fast ; but ho would not come. He sent 
back the servants with promises to come 
soon ; but there was no sign of his coming. 
Mrs. IBose went twice, but had to return 
with the same assurance, till at last she 
too gave up the attempt in despair, and 
chose to patiently wait. Tt was near 
to 2 P.-!M. when I called for some special 
business with him. Mrs. Bose gave me 
the whole stoiy. I'^nding her tired of 
waiting and disquieted in her mind, I went 
to the stxidy of my friend, and befoi’e any 
explanation of my visit rvas offered, literally 
drew him by the hand into the dining room 
and made him sit to bis breakfast. 
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During his residence in Calcutta he 
■would often retire to his Duni-Dum- house 
with a pet servant and give himself to irre- 
gular diet and the practice of' devotion to 
his heart’s content. 

But his modesty was so great that he 
would shrink from the least display of his 
piety to others. He shrank from offering 
vocal prayers even in the presence of his 
wife and children, and to my remonstran- 
ces, against the consequent neglect of 
domestic devotions, he would always reply 
by saying, “Why don’t you give us a book 
from which^ prayers can be read by some- 
one else ? I feel so shy when called upon 
to pray before others.” 

On our festival days and on other 
occasions, his sweet, hmnble, and devout- 
looking face, bedewed with tears and glow- 
ing with emotional feiwour, was one of the 
inspiring spectacles to behold. He sat 
fixed to his seat for hours together, without 
stirring or showing the least impatience ; 
and when any of my words roused his 
deAmtional feeling, he would come up to 
me after the service was over and clasp me 
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to his bosom, as a, mark of the pleasure he 
had felt at my ■words. 

He -was very shy and reserved, yet to me 
liis dear presoual friend, he at times opened 
liis mind. To my complaints that he ivils 
oAmr-working liimself, made specially during 
hi.s last days, lie Avould make ansAver Avhen 
Ave tAA'o AA'^ere alone, by squeezing my hand, 
and AAdiispering in my ears, “Shmath Babu, 
Sivnath Babu, I have laid doAvn my life nt 
the feet of Clod and let me die in His 
service.” Indeed- -the inmost secret of his 
gi’eatness and goodness, and of his multifa- 
rious actiA'ities, AA*as his desire to lay doAvn 
liis life at the feet of God for His serA’ice and 
the service of his fellOAA'-inen. His Avas a 
life lived trulj- to the glory of God and the 
good of man, the significant aim he has 
laid doAvn in the constitution of the City 
College. 

1 have spoken much about my friend’s 
natural hmnility and habitual seK-effacement, 
but Avhen occasion demanded he could 
rise to manly independence and could stick 
to his sense of right in the face of all 
opposition ; as Avas often Avitnessed at the 
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meetings of the Senate of tlie Calcutta 
University. One signilicant occasion, vlieu 
lie manifested his sturdy independece, T 
sliall never forget. He was at that time 
a Memljer of the Legislative Council .of 
the Government of Bengal. Burmah had 
been recently annexed, a step he did not 
approve of. The official party ivere return- 
ing in a special Steamer from Burmah, 
and seats were reserved for Members of 
the Lieutenant-Governor’s Council, at the 
Chandpal Ghat, where they were asked to 
be present, to accord welcome to the return- 
ing party. All went except my friend who 
was conspicuous by his absence. I inquired 
in to the reason of his non-attendance and 
had a conversation with him on the annex- 
ation, which he heartily deplored. It is 
a known fact that he never coveted official 
favour ; his heart having been laid, as 
I have said before, at the feet of God for 
the service of his fellow-men, regardless of 
personal loss or gain. 

The next thing worthy of mention is 
our close association in Temperance work. 
He had jointed 'the Temperance movement 
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from the early sixties under the late Peary 
Charan Sircar. My accession to it nms 
later in 1 871 nnder i\lr. Sen, During his 
visits to Dng'land he took an active part in 
that movement and after his return spurred 
us on to do something for its promotion. 
As the Pi-esident of the Metropolitan Tem- 
pierauce and Purity Association he nevej- 
lost an opportunity to strengthen the cause. 

Such was my friend Ananda ilohan 
Pose, Avhose nu'uiory is a precious legacy 
to me, a 3 id whom, taking all things together, 
I consider to have been one of the best 
of the great and good men J have come 
across during my life. Oh ! how can I 
forget that modest piety, that mild and 
gentle disposition, that, forgiving and for- 
bearing temper, that warm-hearted love 
Avhich it was our pleasure and privilege to 
to see and enjoy for so many years. My 
friend’s whole life was a uniform devotion 
to noble aims. It was a life laid down at 
the feet of God, as he had once whispered 
m my ears. 





IT 

PjERSO^'AL REMIN'ISCEKCES OK RaMKRISHXA 

Paramiiaxsa. 

M y personal acquaintance witP Ram— 
krishna Parambansa ]iax)i)ened in tlit? 
folloAving manner. In the year 1875, I Ava? 
employed as Head Master in tire SontP 
Suburban Scbool of Bbou'anipore, in tbrr- 
sontbem .suburbs of Calcutta. Wbil^ 
U'orking there, I formed fi-iendsbip rvitb 
tea_cber of tbe London Missionary Society’f^ 
Institutioir, rvbo bad married at Dakkbines- 
rvar, a village in tbe nortbern suburbs, tb^* 
famous seat of Ramkrislrna Paranrbansa- 
After bis visits to Dakkbinesvar my friend 
rvould come and relate to me tbe strange 
sayings and doings of a Hindu mendicanl 
attacked to tbe temple of the goddess Kali 
at that place. Some of tliese sayings seemed 
so remarkable to me. that one day T 
accompanied my friend to see binr. He vraF 
not loromr to fame then, rvbicb came to him 
afterwards, Ardien tbe late Brabmananda 





RAMAKRISHNA PARAMAHANSA. 
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Kesliul) Chiinder Sen began to visit him and 
to publish ■ the accounts of his visits in his 
paper. 

T liave not kept anj' notes of our meetings, 
consecp-Tonlly shall not be able to record 
things in chronological order, Imt shall 
narrate events as they linger in my memory 
without any special reference to time. 

I do not remember the things he said 
during our first iuteiwiew, but I vividly 
recollect tliat he received me very wannly, 
perhaps owing to the fact of my name having 
been mentioned to him by my friend 
previously. He said to me again and again, 
in his well-known open-hearted, simple and 
childlike manner, “T am so delighted' to see 
you, will you come to me now and then ?” 
The little of his personal history that I could 
gather from persons living there showed that 
he was an unlettered poor Brahmin, formerly 
employed as a Pnjai’i or ministering pidest 
in the Kali temple, who subsecpiently, by 
his extraordinary penances and austerities, 
had attained to a state of perfection the like 
of which was seldom seen. 

. After repeated visits our friendship became 
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closer and lie lieiran to unbosom ]iis 
(‘xperiences to me. The Ion." and short of 
the story is this — When acting as a priest 
in the temple, he came in personal contact 
A\’ith many Hindu Sadhtts, saints, sages and 
mendic.ants ivho, on their ivay to and from 
Puri or Jagaunath, would visit tliat temple 
and wonhl sometimes stay there for slated 
periods. The personal contact with these 
men brought on a revolution in Ramkrishua’s 
life. His hunger and thirst for spiritual 
truth, which was naturally great, was 
further strengthened. As a result, he devoted 
himself to the reli.gioiis exercises yhich 
inany of them taught, and be.gan to practise 
austerities that were very severe. 

I recollect some of them as related by 
the saint. The idea that struck him most, 
and had an abiding influence on his 
mind, was to avoid as poison “Kaininl 
kancJian” or woman an<;l wealth, as the most, 
effective way of ensuring spiritual detach- 
ment ; and the means that he adopted for 
that purpose were also very peculiar. Witli 
a quantity of dust in one hand, for instance, 
and some pieces of coin in the other, he. 
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\YOuld sit by tbe side of tlie river, flowing 
near by, and then would compose bimself 
into u state of meditation, tiying to realize 
tbe e^xual iiotbiugness of both of tbem, tbe 
•quantity of dust, and tire pieces of coin. 
Then he would go on repeating “dust is 
moii'fej’-, money is dust, dust is money, money 
is dust”, and so on, till the realization of 
that truth was complete, \vhen he would 
throw both ‘monej’^ and dust’ into the 
stream. 

Similarly, his ciforts to rise above the 
attractiojis of woman were also very peculiar. 
1 need not recoimt all of them, which the 
saint related to me. Suffice it to say that 
ultimately his abhorrence of the touch of 
woman became so great that he ^TOuld 
3iot permit, in after years, any woman to 
approach him within some feet of distance. 
To, one . approaching too near he Avould 
often bow and say, — “Mother ! mother ! 
stay there, please come not nearer.” To 
my question, what were his apprehensions 
about the neai'er approach of woman, he 
made the reply, that, the shock would be 
loo ^-eat for him, he would be simply 
7 
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overpowered and wonkl faint away. T do 
not remember having ever . seen any woman 
approaching him too near, with the result 
of his falling into fits, biit I was personally 
present on occasions when pieces of coin 
were placed in his hand by an enqnin'ng 
visitor, as an expeifment, and the saint 
fell into his usual fits, and did not come 
back to consciousness, until the pieces of 
coin were removed from the hand. 

Some more words ab out these woman- 
shunning exercises are needed. As a con- 
ae'quence of them, at the time I fii’St saw 
him, Ramkrishna was living practically 
separated from his wife, who was living 
in her village home. One day finding me 
complaining to some friends assembled 
there, about the virtual widowhood of his 
T^'ife, he drew me to himself and whispered 
in my ears ; ‘'Wh\' do y(ju complain ? Tt 
is no longer possible, it is all dead ^and 
gone.” One day finding myself expostu- 
lating about this- part of his teaching, and 
also declaring that our programme of work 
in the Brahmo Samaj ' includes women, that 
Qurs is a social and domestic religion, and 
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that vre want to give education and social 
liberty to women, the saint got verj* naucb 
excited, as it was bis fashion, when any- 
thing against his settled conviction was 
asserted in his presence, a trait we liiced 
so much in him, and exclaimed, “Go thou 
fool, go and perish in the pit that your 
women will dig for you.” Then he looked 
with glaring eyes at me and said — “Suppose 
the case of a gardener who is planting a 
young plant in his- garden. What does 
he do ? Dose he not surround that young 
plant with ,a fence, to protect it from being 
eaten up by goats and cattle ? And then 
Avhe]i the young plant has grown up into 
a tree and it can no longer be injured by 
cattle, does he not remove the fence and let 
the tree grow freely ?” I replied — ^“Yes, 
that is the custom with gardeners." Then 
lie remarked — “Do that with regard to 
yoiir spiritual life; shun women in the 
beginning of that life, be strong, be fnll- 
gi’own, then you may seek them.” To 
which I replied — “I don’t. lagree with you 
in thinking that • women’s ■ work is like that 
of cattle, only to destroy our spiritual life 
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they are our associates and helpers in all onr 
spiritual struggles and social progress,” — 
a vieu' "with which he could not agree 
and he marked his dissent hy shaking his 
head. Then referring to the closing even- 
ing he jocularly remarked ; — “It is time 
for you to depart ; take care, don’t he 
late, othei’wise your woman would not admit 
you into her : room”. There was a heaity 
laughter of all present over these remarks. 

Besides the woman-.shunning exercises, 
the other modes of exercise, adopted by 
him were -also characteristic, klaiiy of 
them appeared to us to be quite fanciful 
and involving needless waste of time and 
energy. There were certainly better ways 
for serving the ends he had in view. But 
we must judge a man by his sincerity and 
his hunger and thirst for religion. He had 
earnestly I'esolved to i^arctise all that the 
mendicants visitipg that temple had dictat- 
ed. One sage told hiin, for instance, that 
the best way of acqumng perfect obedience 
to the Divine will, was to • cultivate the 
spirit of Hauuman, the famous monkey- 
servant of Kama, as delineated in the 
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.Ramayana. In order to cultivate that spi^l’it, 
Eamkrishna, shut himself up in a room 
for a numher of days, meditating on the-’ 
•virtues of Hanuman. He caused an arti- 
ficial tail to he made, which he put on, to 
look like a monkey, and then jumped 
about in the room caUing upon God, — 
“Lord, Lord, I am thy devoted seiwant,” 

Another sage told him to practise 
humility, to believe himself to -be equal 
to the meanest sw'eeper," for instance. Ram- 
krishna at once resolved to do the duty 
^)f a sweeper. By stealth he would enter 
Uhe pailihana or privy of a neighbour from 
Lielow, and would take away the pots to 
the river to wush them and place them 
again in their places. This thing went; 
on for some time, till at last it was dis- 
covered,'. and remonstrances were forth-’ 
coming, and he had to give up the 
practice. 

Added to all these there were hard 
regulations about diet and sleep. He fasted 
for days and denied himseK- rest during 
nights. One can easily imagine that these 
severe austerities told upon his constitution. 
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%Yliicli seems 1o liavc boon iiaUirnlly frail. 
The lirst result was that bis bcaltb com- 
plfetel}' broke down and be became ?- 
pennanont invalid, lie got sometbing like 
a cancer in bis tbroat, of wbicb, I think ,be 
finally died, 'Die other was — be got a 
strange nervous disorder, under wbicb, 
whenever there was any strong emotion or 
excitement, he would faint away, losing his 
consciousness, for the time being, and his 
whole conntcnance assuming a radiant 
glow, as a mark , of the emotion working 
within. This kind of malady seems to bo 
peculiar to religious persons. It is said of 
(Ibaitanya, the far-famed prophet of Bengal, 
that luuler strong emotion be would faint, 
away, and bis figure would assume such 
an etberial glow at the time that men would 
be struck with wonder and many would 
kiss bis whole frame. It is also said of 
l^Iabomet that under deep religious emotion 
be would fall into a sort of trairce, and that 
many of bis utterances given out soon after 
such a state of trance, have been trcasxired 
up in the Koran. Cases have also been 
Imomi of many saints of Christendom, both 
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men and wonie7i, wlio would faint away 
under strong religious emotion; To usj 
iJindns of Bengal, Botli in the Bralnno 
Sainaj, and in the Vaishuava eommnnity, 
it. is a fact .of repeated 'experience that men 
and women faint awa}’ during rapturous 
singing of sanldrtan. What the lattei' get 
occasionally, men like liamkrishua, Ohi- 
tanya, and Mahomet got habitually. That 
he had got the fits 6*om the above mentioned 
austerities he personally told me one day. 
Upon my expressing regret for these fits 
■ one day, as tending to further weaken his 
health, he said — “Yes, -my friend, that wiE 
kill me. T have got it by trying to literally 
carry out the injunctions of the sadhus 
who visited this temple’ 

Then his severe austerities led to another 
result. It brought about inental derange- 
ment for some time. This fact is, perhaps, 
not generally known. But it is a fact ; at 
least he himself told us so on one occasion. 
Bet me describe that occasion. I was seated 
with him, when a number of rich men 
from Calcutta . arrived. The saint left us 
in the, midst of the .conversation.and went 
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out of tlie room for some minutes. Tn the 
meantime Hri day, his nephew and care-taker, 
began to extol his uncle before these rich 
men, by narrating some of his great per- 
formances. Refening to the above men- 
tioned period of mental derangement, he 
said, “So great was his love of God, that he 
became insensible to all outward circum- 
stances of life, for some time, and apparently 
dead to all external e^'ents.” Just at that 
moment the saint was entering the room. 
He- -had caught Hriday’s last words. Upon 
his reappearance, he took Hriday to task,, 
for trjung to magnify his imcle before other.';. 
The saint’s words I vividly remember. He 
said — “What a mean-spirited fellow you 
must be to extol me thus before these rich 
men. You have seen their costly apparel and 
their golden watches and chains, and your 
object is to extract from them as much 
money as you can for your uncle. What 
do I care if these men do not think highly 
of me?” Then turning to the rich men 
he said, — “No, my friends, what he has told 
you about me is- not true, it was not love 
of God that made me absorbed [and indif- 
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ferent to external life ; I l3ecaTne positively 
insane for some time, The sadhns "who 
frequented this temple, told me to practise 
many things. I tided to follmv them and 
the consequence ivas my austerities drove 
me to insanity.” That voice of protest 
raised Ramkrishna many degrees in my 
estimation. In fact the impression left in 
my mind, hy intercourse ndth him, was, that 
I had seldom come across any other man, 
in whom the himger and thirst for spiritual 
life was so gi’cat and who had gone through 
so many privations and sufferings for the 
practice of religion. Secondly, I _was con- 
vinced that he was no longer a sadhah or 
a devotee under exercise, but was a siddha 
imruslia or one who had attained direct 
vision of spiritual truth. , The truth of 
which he had direct spiritual vision, and 
which had become a fountain . of noble- 
impidses in his soul, was Divine Motherhood. 
He loved to speak of God as his mother, the 
thought of Divine Motherhood would rouse 
all his emotions, and he would faint away 
from excess of excitement when singing of 
of the Mother’s love. Yet this conception 
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o£ ^lotliorliood sti'etched<far bsyoud any idol 
or image into a sense o£ tlie Infinite. When 
he spolce or sang about the Mother, his 
thoughts far nut-stripped the limits of the 
four-handed goddess Kali. One of his 
I'avourite songs was — “Oh mother, dance, 
once commingling' thy smiles and thy flute” 
-■/.c. commingling Kali and Krishna. He 
would often say, only fools make distinction 
between Kali and Krishna, the,.v are the 
manifestations of the same Power, 

Speakingof the spirituality and catholicity 
of his conception, one incident comes to my 
mind. A Christian preacher of Bhorvanipore, 
wlio ^Yas my personal friend, once accom- 
panied me on my Ausit to Ramkrishna. 
When I introduced my friend to him, I said 
-“To-day I bring a Christian pireacher to 
.you,- Avho haA'ing heard. of you from me, Avas 
A'ery eager to see you”, Arhereupon the saint 
boAA'ed his head to the ground and said, “T 
boAV agaiii and again, at the feet_ of' Jesus.” 
Then took place the folloAAung couAmrsation ; — 
j\Iy Christian friend — How is it Sir, that 
you bow at the feet of Christ ? What do 
you 'think of him ? 
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Raiiikrislina — Why, I look upou him as 
an incaniatioiL of God. 

■ ]\Iy friend — Incarnation of God ! Will you 
kindly exj)lain what yon mean by it ?' ■ 
llanikrishua — An incarnation like our 
Rania ol’ ’ Krishna. Don’t you know there 
is a passage in the Ilhagavat where it is 
said 'that the incarnations of Yishm: nr the 
Supreme Being are innumerable ? 

My friend — Please explain furtlier ; I do 
not Tinderstand it quite. 

Ramkrishna — Just take the case of the 
ocean. It is a wide and almost infinite 
expanse of wateh But owing to special 
causes, in special parts of this wide sea, the 
water becomes congealed into ice. AVhen 
reduced to ice it can be easily manipidated 
•and applied to special uses. iVn incarnation 
is something like that. Like that infinite 
expanse of water, there is the Infinite Power, 
immanent in matter and mind, but for some 
special purposes, in special regions, a portion 
•of that Infinite Power, as it were, assumes 
a tangible shape in history, that is what you 
call a great man ; but he is properly 
•speaking a local manifestation of the 
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all-pervading Divine Power ; in other words, 
an incarnation of God, The greatness of' 
great men is essentially the manifestation 
of Divine Energj*. 

My friend — understand your position, 
though we do not quite agree with it. (Then 
turning to me) — “I should like to know what 
my Brahmo friends would say to this.” 

Eamkrishna, — Don’t talk of those fools, 
(meaning members of the Brahmo Samaj), 
they Save no eyes to see such things. 

Myself — (addressing Eamkrishna) Who 
told you, Sir, that we do not believe that the- 
greatness of the great teachers of humanity 
*was a Divine communication, and in that 
sense they were incarnations of a Divine 
Idea ? 

Eamkrishna — ^Do you really believe it 
to be so ? I did not know that. 

Afterwards there was a conversation 
during which the saint iEustrated, in hi^ 
wellknown homely way, many spiritual ' 
truths which quite struck my Christian 
friend as something very noteworthy. 

After this I kept up visiting the saint 
whenever I got leisure. Many were the- 



meetings and many llie utterances. I do 
not remember all of tliem, and tlie foUo^Ying 
arc only some of those that still linger in 
7ny memoiy. 

On one occasion, I was present in his 
5-oom along with a few others, who during 
the saint’s temporaiy absence from the room, 
began to '' discuss the reasonableness or 
othenvise of certain Divine attributes. I was 
getting tired of the di.scnssion when the 
saint returned. Whilst entering the room 
he had caught some rvords of that, discussion 
and had also obseiwed the heated nature of 
it. He at once put a stop to the discussion, 
by saying, ‘‘Stop, stop, w'hat is the good of 
discussing the reasonableness or otherwise 
of Divine attributes ? These things are got 
by other ways, by prayerfully waiting and 
thinking. For instance, you say God is good, 
•can you convince me of IHs goodness by 
3-easoning ? Take for instance that mournful 
incident, the encroachment of the sea on the 
land, that lately took place at Dakhin 
Sabazpore, the great innundation during a- 
storm. We hear .thousands of m.en, w'omen. 
and children were carried away and dro’ivned 
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by that flood.- How can yon prove to me- 
that a good God, a beneficent Deity, ordered 
all that ? Yon will perhaps answer by 
pointing out the attendant good that that 
flood did ; how it carried away filth, how it 
fertilized the soil and so. on. But my 
question is this, could not a good God do all 
that without carrying off hundreds of thous- 
ands of innocent men, women and children ?” 
At this point one of the audience interrupted 
him b'y saying, Are we then to believe that 
God was cruel ! 

Ramkrishna — “Thou fool, who tells you 
to do that ? Join your hands in reverential 
humility and say — ‘0 God we are-too weak 
and too incompetent to know thy nature and 
thy doings. Do thou enlighten om* 
understanding.’” 

Then he illustrated the truth by the- 
follo%ving parable “Take the case of two 
men travelling by a certain road, who take 
temporary shelter in a mango-grove. It was- 
the season for mangoes. One of them sits, 
with pencil and paper in hand and begins a 
calctdation. He counts- the- number of mango- 
trees in the garden, the number of" branches. 
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in oacli tree and tlie average urrmber of 
mangoes on each branch. Then he tries to 
imagine how many cart-loads of mangoes that 
garden will snpi^ly, and then again taking- 
each cart-load to be worth so many rupees 
when taken to market, how much money 
that garden rvill fetch. 

“When one man was employed like this, 
in coTinting. up the probable income from 
the garden, the other was engaged in 
plucking ripe mangoes and eating them. 
AMiicli of them do you consider to be the 
wi.ser of the two ?” 

“'Dm second one was certainly the 
wiser,” said the visitor, “for it is certainly 
wiser to eat the fniits than counting up on 
paper the probable income from the garden.” 
Then the saint smiled and remarked :-r-.‘Tt 
is likewise wiser to in-ay to God and to 
cultivate ■ communion with Him, than to 
argue about the reasonableness or otherwise 
of his attributes. Pray and open your 
liearts to Him and the light will come to 
you!” 

On ' another occasion, when I was seated 
with him a number of men arrived, one-- 
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■of Tvliom amongst -otlier questions asked : 
“Whether it was necessary for a man, for 
the purpose of spiritual improvement, to 
place himself under the guidance of some 
guint or spiritual preceptor ?” 

Ramkrishna replied — “Certainly, it is of 
advantage and a gi'eat good fortune for a 
man if he can find a Avorthy director of his 
spiritual life ; such a one would materially 
help him. Not that he cannot attain to 
tme spiritxxal progress his self-exertions, 
hut sxich a company would certainly facili- 
tate it.” Then tm-ning to the river floxving 
near hy he pointed to a passing steamer, 
and asked his questioner : “When do you 
think that steamer will reach Chiusurah ?” 
The man said — “By five or six in the even- 
ing”. The saint said, “You mark a boat 
attached hy a rope ,to the stern of the 
steamer. With the help qf the steamer, that 
boat also aaoU arrive at Chinsurah, hy that 
time. But suppose that boat is -detached 
from the steamer and has to ply tmaided, 
when do you think it would reach that 
ixlace ?” The questioner replied, — “Most 
likely hot before next morning”. The saint 
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concluded ; — “Exactly like that, a man may 
go on unaided in his si^iritnal life, through 
his Aveaknesseri and blunders, it only takes 
time ; Avhereas if he can get the advantages 
of the l.•pmpanionship and hidp of an advanced 
-spirit ho can accomplish the journey of 
ten or twelve hours in four.” 

On another occasion one of the visitors 
asJred — jna)i Or knowledge of Eod, and 
hlialii or ardent love of (lod, which is 
hotter?” Ptamkrishna took advantage of 
the gender of the words according to Sans- 
krit gi'ammar, calling jnan to be a male 
nnd hhakii a female. But in this, through 
his ignorance of Sanskrit grammar he 
committed a mistake, for jvan in Sanskrit 
is ill the neuter gendci-. IToivever, his 
application of the Sanskrit grammar in this 
instance was very striking and peculiar. 
After describing one to be masculine and 
the other feminine, and then referring to 
the Indian custom of shutting up women 
in the inner apartments, he said — “Jnan 
or laiowledge being a male is obliged to 
stand and Avait at the outer court of the 
DiAune Mother’s house, Avhereas hhahti being 
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female goes clii-ect to the inner apartments., 
to the very presence of the jUother.” 

On another occasion one of the visiloi-- 
asked, — “Living in the -worlcl as v'e do. 
snrrouncled hy our daily cares and daily 
duties, what are wo to do, to concentrate 
onr attention on Divine thing.=; ?” To which 
the saint replied — “Have yon ever •scon 
women making chccrah ? (a kind ol boiled 
and threshed paddy). There is the threshing- 
machine called Dhenhi. with its big pestle 
going up atid coming down, in measured 
movement. A woman generally takes her 
seat near the small pit made in the grointd, 
where the grain to be threshed is put. 
and where the pestle rises and falls and, 
as the pestle rises and falls, she gatluwt 
up the threshcl corn and removes it to' 
be spread in the sxin. She has to be A'cry 
carefitl about he^ hand gathering the 
threshed corn from the pit, for the least 
carelessness on her part, -would make that 
pestle come down upon her hand and crush 
her fingers. Now suppose the case of such 
a woman, thus employed. Also suppose 
that woman is at the same time employed 
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in other ^rays. She has a bahy on her lap 
to Avlioni she is giving suck, with her left 
hand she is .spreading the threshed corn 
to the sun, and at the same time is speaking 
to a neighbour about the price of sonfe 
clteora she had taken sometime ago. Where 
do you think that woman’s attention is 
primarily directed ? Certainly to her hand 
in the pit, lest that hand be crushed by 
the down-coming pestle, himilarly in this 
world be ye occupied with many concerns, 
and be ye attentive to many duties, but 
lU’imariiy attend to your spiritual interests, 
take care that these are not ciai.shed.” 

On another occasion the conversation 
turned upon the usefidness or otherwise of 
connting beads or repeating the najncs of 
gods or goddesses. The saint replied : — “The 
mere repetition of a name in itself is nothing, 
nnless it is attended by a* corresponding 
spiritual emotion. Take the case of a parrot 
for instance. Its master has tanght it the 
names of his own deities. Accordingly the 
parrot is going on repeating in season and 
OTit of season, the names of Radha and 
Krishna. Radha Krishna, Radlia Krishna, the 
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pavrot repeats morning and evening, aud 
seems to be quite in love witla them. But 
mark one day the wity cat pounces uj)on the 
parrot from behindhand tries to kill it. What 
do you hear then ? You perhaps observe that 
liaclha Krishna has vanished from its throat, 
and in its ijlace has come in the frightened 
and agonised bird’s natural cry , — Kan Knn 
Kan. So your bead-counting man, . when 
tempted and tried perhai^s forgets the naine 
he repeats, or your professed lover of ( !od 
forgets his God’s name, and falls into his 
natural mood of unbelief and want of 
resignation. A faith that cannot stand tlie 
trials of life is no faith at all.” 

Enough : let me now proceed to relate 
some incidents expressive of the saint’s 
personal affection for me. On one occasion 
he had been sending' reimated messages to 
me asli.ing me to come and see him ; but T 
was being detained by Brahmo Samaj work, 
till at last he turned up at my house one day, 
perhaps on his way to keep some otliei- 
engagement. Then took place the following 
conversation. 

Ramkrishna — ^How is it you have not 
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sof'ii ino for bo long a linjt' even after 
repealed requests, and your repeated 
promises to do so ? 

Mysell. — Tlie work of the Brahmo Samaj 
detains me. I am just now very busy. 

Ramkrishnu — J^orish j*our Brahmo Samaj ! 
if it denies yo\i liberty to see j^ur friends. 

Then looking at iny face he smiled and 
said — “When T was comiiig to you the 
fello^vs (meaniTig his new disciples) said — 
‘Why should you go to a Brahmo, Ixc is not 
woi'thy of a visit.’ Do you know what I 
told them ?” 

Jlyself— Wliat did you tell thein ? 

Ramkrishna — 1 told them, now look 
here, T am at tho seiwice of all. 

On another occasion he had been invited 
to be present at a Brahmo festival held in a 
garden-house at Dum Dum. I arrived a, 
little late. Upon my arrival I found liim 
.standing and singing in the midst of a 
crowd of people. As soon as he saw me 
he clasped me to his bosom, declaring, “Oh ! 
my bosom is now soothed.” After that 
his proceedings went on with unusual 
' fervotu* and enthusiasm. 
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On a tliird dccasiou as I was approacbi]i,£v 
tlie temple of Dalddiineswar after a Ion." 
time, I found tlie saint in his simple and 
childlike fashion tryiii" to drive away a 
mimher of crows from the adjoining trees, 
with a how and arrow in Iris hands. "Po 
hud him in that condition was a surprise 
to me. “What is that ? turned an archer V” 
T exclaimed, whereupon he seemed to be 
equally surprised to hnd me coming after. a 
long time and threw away the how and arrow 
and ran to my bosom. So great was his 
delight that he fainted away from excess 
of emotion. Slowly T took him inside his 
room, laid him on his bed and Avaited till 
he came to consciousness. When able to 
speak again, he broached to me the irroposal 
of accompanying him to the Zoological 
Gardens, whither some of his disciides had 
proposed to take him to see the lions. The 
manner in which he expressed • his joy at 
the thought of seeing the lions, was charm- 
ing in its simplicity. He repeatedly asked 
me, did I not like to see the lions, the 
celebrated riding-beasts of goddess Durga ? 
— I smiled and said, “I have seen the lions 
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ripveral times.” To wliioh lie replied — “Is. 
^•t not a pleasure io accomxDauy me to- see 
tliom once more ?” I said, “Yes, it is a 
great jdcasure, no doubt, but, unfortunately, 
1 have auotbci’ engagement to atten'd to. 
I shall, liowevci’, accompany you down to 
ibe Sukca Street crossing in Calcutta, and 
then shall send for Naren (subsequently 
hnomi as Vivekananda, who was then 
employed as a teacher in the Metropolitan 
Institution) from his school and he will take 
.you to the Zoological Gardens.” 

At last it was so arranged, and a carriage 
was brought by a young disciple, who, as 
far as I remember, became our fellow- 
passenger in the carriage. But while in 
the carriage, Hamkrishna insisted upon 
sitting on my left-hand side on the seat. 
I could not at first understand his moaning. 
But as the carriage started he covered his 
head with his elmdder or covering sheet, 
in the fashion of young mari-ied women of 
Bengal. I asked for the reason of his so 
doing. He said, “Don’t you see I am a 
woman for the time being. I am travelling 
with my lover.” Saying this he threw his 
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fiini around my rvaist and began lo mabo a 
sort of dancing movement, seated as lii;'. 
rvas, as a mark oC bis .great pleasure. At 
this point there came on bis fit or trance, 
and tben T -witnessed a --scene that I shall 
never forget. His whole countenance -was 
aglow with a stiuuge spiritual light, and 
before he became fidly unconscious, he 
began to pray with incoherent words, in 
the following fashion — “0 klother, my 
beloved Mother, do not make me uncons- 
cious. O Mother ! I am going to see the 
lions in the Zoological Gardens. 0 Mother. 
I may have a fall from the carriage. Dp, 
do let me be all right till the journey is 
finished.” At this point he became thoroughly 
rrncouscious, leaning On my’ ann for some 
miniTtes. After cousejousn'ess had returned 
he once more began conversation in his 
usual childlike and simple manner, till we 
reached the Sukea Street crossing and 
Naren rvas sent for. He came at once, as 
far as I remember, and took my place ii\ 
the carriage and took his master to the 
Gardens. It should be mentioned here 
that the Metropolitan Institution was at 
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■ lliat time sitnatecl in Snlcea Street. 

Iiiiriug the last few year.s of the saint’s 
life, my visits hccamc less frequent than 
they were before. Tayo causes contrilmted 
to produce that result. First, latterly, 
through his childlike simplicity he was 
drawn aAvay by some of his new disciple>, 
into .encouraging iJj’’ his visits and friend- 
ship, many objectionable characters such as 
the actors of the Indian theatres. I did not 
like to be associated with such men. 

Secondly, during his last days, some of 
his nenv disciples began to preach him as 
God Almighty. I Avas afraid my meeting 
with such men would give rise to unpleasant 
discussions. So I kept aAvay. At last Avhen 
the ncAvs of his fast declining health Avas 
brought to me one clay, I left all Avork and' 
went to DakkhinesAvar. 1 found him Amiy 
loAv. That AA'as before liis final remoA-al. 
to a more commodious house pn the riA^er- 
• side for treatment. Eamkiishna took me- 
to task for neglecting him. I pleaded guilty 
to the charge and made a clean breast of 
it by letting him know the exact causes. 

I smiled and said, — “As there are many 
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editious' of a book, so there have been many 
editions of ‘God Almighty and yonr disciples 
are about to make you a nen'‘one.” He 
too smiled and said — ^‘Just fancy, God 
Almighty dying of a cancer in the throat. 
What great fools .these fellou’s must be !” 

That Avas my last interview' with him, 
after which he ivas removed from Dakkhine- 
swar, was placed under the treatment of 
the most distinguished physicians of the 
town, and Avas devotedlj- nxirsed by his 
disciples ; but nothing could stay the 
. progress of his disease and he passed aAvay, 
leaving Ijehind him a memoiy that is uoav 
='piritii’ally feeding hundreds of earnest souls, 
lly acquaintance AA'ith him, though short, 
A\*as fruitful by strengthening many a 
spiritual thought in me. T OAve him a debt 
of gratitude for the sincere affection he 
bore tOAA'ards me. lie AA’as certainly one 
of the most remarkable personalities I have 
come across in life. 






MAHARSHI DEVENDRANATH TAGQRE 



V 

Trin Peiisoxaj. REMlNI.scE^’CEs uf ^lAiiAusni 
JJevfeera Xath Tagore. 

tfsiug the title ]\raliarshi heloro ihe 
'iiSiamo oJ' the great Hrahmo leader, T ain 
eonscioTis that I am exposing myself to the 
sneer-s and tannts of some outside critics 
who do not see the propriety of using such 
a title before his name. "What has Deven- 
dra Nath dojie, say they, to deserve such a 
high title ? To them my reply is, to the 
hei^t of my knowledge and belief, if 'any 
man in modeim India deserves the title of 
rialii or spiritual seer it is certainly Deven- 
dra Nath Tagore. And inasmuch as his 
seer-ship, if such an expression is allowable; 
consisted of the loftiest and purest vision 
of the Supreme Truth, he can justly be 
regarded as the Maharshi or great seer of the 
age. Howevei*, that is a matter of individual 
•opinion with which men may not agree, 
-and I leave them to their conclusion, clinging 
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to tlio title of honour which tlie inomher,-- f»! 
the Brahmo Sainaj-have conferred upon him. 

In commencing my reminiscences T 
must once more ask the reader to look to 
other sources of information for the facts 
and incidents of his remarkable life, and 
specially to his wonderful autobiography, 
in which is recorded his si^iritual history. 
i\Iy object is not to present a connected 
account of that life, but only to record 
such facts and incicleuts as linger in my 
memory, 

1 do nut recollect the exact time when 
I was introduced to the venerable sage, 
nor by whom. It could not have been 
earlier tlian 1SU5 or 1866, when T began 
to feel earnestly about religion and was 
attracted towards th'e Brahma Samaj, and 
the introduction must have taken place 
through my late cousin Pandit Hem Chan- 
dra Vidyaratna, formerly one of the trans- 
lators of the ]\Tahabharat under Kali 
Prasanna Singh, and latterly the editor of 
the Tattwabodhini Patrika. 

But long before that I had heard of 
the great leader of Brahmoism from my 
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father, who is a Avarm admirer of him from 
the days of his great renunciation, in 1846, 
after the death of his father in England in 
that year. My father, ndio is an orthodox 
pandit, says oven uoav, tiiat daring the 
long course of his experience he has knoAvn 
Jew olhei* men who were so fearlessly 
honest and so serupuloiisly truthful in their 
dealings with others, as Devendra Nath 
Tagore. That warm admiration of my 
father had taught me to honoui- the sage’s 
name, from early boy^hood, Avhich sentiment 
was furthei* strengthened by what a number 
of Brahmo jmung men of my village said 
about him, 

I greAV up Avith the notion that he Avas 
one of the truly great men of Bengal. After 
this AA'hen residing at BhoAvanipore during 
the years 1861 to 1865, I was draAvn, on 
several occasions, to meetings ■ held in the 
local Brahmo Samaj, when the expected 
visits of Devendra Nath would be announc- 
ed. On all such occasions his venerable 
ajjpearance, as Avell as his inspiring utter- 
ances, would excite my admiration, and 
fill my heart vfith a warm regard. But that 
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warm regard did not lead to formal coimoc- 
tiou with, his movement till 1865 or 1860. 
It Avas at that time that religions conscious- 
ness was UAvakened in me and I began an 
earnest search for spiritual truth. When 
I opened my mind to my late cousin Hem 
Chandra Vidyaratna, he gave me a warm 
reception and began to take me to the* 
services of the Brahmo Samaj, and must 
have introduced me to- the revered leader. 

I approached him with a reverent spii-it 
and the eagerness of a loA’ing' discipio ; 
and my expectations were more than 
fulfilled by AAf^hat I saw and heard. 

I do not exactly recollect Avhat trans- 
pired at the first meeting. Nor Avas it 
followed by other meetings ^ within a pretty 
long time. He seemed to be too high for 
me, a boy of eighteen or nineteen at that 
time, to be troubled by frequent Ausits, 
and 1 kept aAvay from him, admiring from 
a distance and feeding on his words. Be- 
sides after the scliism of 1866 he began to ' 
keep aAvay from Calcutta for long intervals, 
spending his -time on- the hills and in 
other lonely places, in girung himself to* 
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iLonght, study, meditation and prayer. 
d’Jie seliism had "iven such a shock to his 
feeling that thcneeforth he ceased taking 
an active part in Saniaj work, leaAong its 
inanagonienl to his childn'n and friends, 
and spending much of his time in solitude 
and sileni communion. CVuiscqueutly though 
introduced to him J-had no special personal 
contacr witli him for several years. 

Up to iSliS my sympathies were rather 
■with tlie Adi Brahmo Samaj than with the 
r>rahmn Sanaa, i of Tndiamf K(’shuh Chunder 
Sen. One reason for this was, perhaps, 
the attitude? of hostility that my uiiclo 
Dwarakanath Vidyabhusan, the editor of 
the Soviaiorahash, assumed in his paper 
against the progressive laarty for their 
introduction of the practice of scinkirlav 
in Yaishnava fashion, in their religious 
gatherings from 1867. Born in a Shal-fa 
family, accustomed to. Sliahti worship from 
chidhoocl, I had an inborn repugnance to 
the Yaishnava khol and karial, the musical 
instruments of semhiHan. iMy uncle streng- 
thened that prejudice and made me shun 
the progressive's in disgust. The influence- 
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•of iiiy cousin llcm OKaiidra Vidyaratiin on 
luy mind also seems to have l)een piedo- 
luiuaul . 

A change camo upon me in that respect, 
when in 1 8(58 my friend and class-fellow 
Bijoy Krishna tloswami, a missionary of 
Mr. Sen’s party, drew me into that section 
of the Samaj. I was initiated by Sen 
.into Brahmoism in August 1SG9 on thr* 
occasion of the consecration of his i^Iandir. 
Strangely enough my relationship with 
nevendra Nath became closer after that 
event. In spite of the fact that I had gone 
over to the opposite camp, he received im; 
warmly and began to Pinfold to me his 
spiritual experiences. They are certainly 
very wonderful to relate. The following 
is the story of his conyersion as related by 
him. As a boy he had been brought up b.y 
his grand-mother, whose influence on his 
life and character was very great. Under 
her care he became a staunch believer in 
idolatry, so much so, that every morning he 
would bow before the Siddheswari, Kali, of 
Thunthunia, on his way to school, to have 
her blessings in the matter of his class 
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le^ison?. But quite imexpcctedly tliere came 
n change. The silent observation of the 
stars one evening filled his mind with wonder 
.and impressed it ivith the thought that the 
grand univer.se lie saw before him could 
not have pi'oceeded from any finite being. 
Tiiis thought, though momentaiy, was 
sufficient to disturb liis old notions. After 
this the hold of the traditional ideas on his 
mind was weakened. An event happened 
within a short time which landed him in 
another conviction. 

TTis grand-mother died and he had to 
accompany her corpse to the cremation 
ground. Wliilst seated there he was for the 
first time in his life face to face with the 
vanity of worldly pleasures. As the son 
<if Dwaraka Nath Tagore, a rich and influen- 
tial citiv.en, ho had been bj’ought np in the 
lap of luxury and ease, and as the first-born 
of the liouse was daily courted by the 
numerous visitors, suitors, parasites and 
priests who frequented that house. Ho had 
never witnessed ere this a scone like the 
one in the midst of which he was on that 
occasion placed. In the cremation ground 
9 
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he found his friends and relations seated’ 
on a iDare mat, and smoking from the 
ordineiy poor man’s hoolclfa made of a 
eocoannt shell. The contrast struck him. 
and, as its first effect, filled his mind with 
a sense of void ; in the midst of which he 
fell into deep musings. From these mns- 
ings his soul was roused and flooded with 
a kind of unutterable ethereal joy by the 
vision of a Reality that far out-weighed all 
worldly pomp and power. This he descrilied 
to me as man-anavda or mental bliss never 
experienced before. He returned home witk 
that ethereal joy and so great was his absorp- 
tion and his raiiture, that he -not only rose 
aliove all pangs of sorrow consecpient upon 
the loss of his grand-mother, but he consi- 
dered that inward vision more real and more 
valuable than all the wealth by which he- 
was living surrounded. His joy ivas so 
great that where people saw only darkness 
in a room after nightfall, he beheld liglit. 

But for some cause which he could not 
discover, this glorious vision was, in a shoid 
time, withdrawn from his sight, filling his. 
mind vdth deep despondency. Then 
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ooninioiiced a period of earnest longing and 
anxious searcli. TIis misery ^Yas very great. 
He neglected liis ordinary daily avocations ; 
slinnnod the company of his friends ; shut 
himself np in his I'oom, Ijdng motionless on 
a <;onch or moving to and fro for hours 
tog('(her. In tin's state his agony aiid his 
absorption -were so great that he forgot to 
take note of events. He vas called away 
for instance, for his breakfast or dinner 
wln'lo lying in his coiich. He w'cnt and took 
his meals and returned and lay on the 
{;oneh as before ; but after two or three 
hours he asked a passing servant, why they 
had not called him to his meals. In this 
state of extreme misery he would at times 
fly from Calcutta to the Botanical Gardens, 
to spend a day in solitude. Whilst there his 
agony at times w’as so great that he saw 
darkness instead of light in the rays of the 
mid-day sun.- 

Whilst thus occupied and pacing Tip and 
down in the veranda of his house he noticed 
one day the stray leaf of some book flying 
past him, carried forward by the wind. He 
stooped and picked it up ; tried to read but 
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could not, loecause it^vas written in tlie 
Sanskrit language with which he was till 
then nnacquaintecl. Those who knew hetter 
advised him to apply for explanaton to 
Pandit Pam Chandra Yidyahagish, the 
minister of the Brahmo Sa7naj. AVith )he 
latter’s help tliat leaf Avas found to contain 
iPe opening vei'se of the Islwpnii^had Avhioh 
says : — 

"Tha Stqyrcmc Being is iumanent hi all 
(hnf lives and moves in this world; nijny 
there fore without being attached; covet not 
wcaU/i belonging to others." 

’When apprised of the meaning of this 
passage young Devendra Nath took that 
to he a message for himself. Tie laid it to 
•his heart and hegan to ponder over it day 
and night. That properly speaking Avas the 
commencement of Ids spiritual life. 

Tlic Maharshi told mo that he liad made 
that message the principal help of his life- 
long sndhan or spii’itual exei’cise. First, 
he had tried to realize the immanence of 
the Suprime Being in matter and mind ; • 
secondly, he had tried to liAm detached in 
the midst of his Avealth; thirdly, he liad 
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,nevor covoted wealtli helonging to otliers. 
And Ill’s actual life also bore living testimony 
to tlie progress he had attained in these 
respects. After this he founded the Tatiim- 
hodhini Sohha and was initiated into 
Brahmoisni By Pandit Ram Chandra Vidya- 
bagish, the minister appointed by Rajah 
Ram Mohon Roy, in 1843. How faithfully 
he tried to cany out the principles stated in 
1;hc above passage, will be best manifest 
from the following description of the manner 
in which he tried to keep faithful to one of 
its teachings — namely, covet not ivealth helong- 
ing to others. His father the late Dwaraka 
Nath Tagore died in England in the year 
1840 leaving behind him debts amounting 
nearly to a crore of Rupees. But previous 
to his death he had set apart as trust proper- 
ty a sulficiently large portion of his estates 
for the maintenance of his family. Now 
came the question, what was Devendra Nath 
to do to satisfy the claims of his father’s 
creditors. To him it was a palpable truth 
that in the presence of such immense debts 
all the property that still belonged 'to the 
family was wealth helonging to others. How 
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could lie covet all that in the face of the 
message received b3’’ him on the day of his 
conversion ? It ivas the greatest of prohlems 
to him during that period. 

As he sloudy worked up towards the 
decision to place all the propertj’- left bj' his 
father at the disposal of the latter’s credi- 
tors, he was face to face with a tremendous 
difficultj''. His uncle the late -Roma Nath 
Tagore, as well as all the other members of 
his familj’’, were dread opposed to the idea 
of placing, all his property in the hands of 
his father’s creditors. Before he made out 
a correct list of all property both movable 
and immovable left bj’’ his father and placed 
the same before a Court of -Tustice for 
disposal by his creditors, there went on 
interminable discussions and dissensions in 
the family circle, to prevent such a catas- 
trophe. He remained firm, the message 
conveyed to him on the day of his conversion 
crying to his ears — covet not wealth belonging 
to others. At last the eventful daj’- arrived — 
he must go to Court to place the list before 
the Judge and his creditors. Fortunately 
his own brothers supported him in this 
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lieroic net. With the list in his pocket and 
accompanied hy his brothers, as he issued 
out of ihe- inner apartments of his house, 
al’te]- breakfast, on the appointed day, there 
■was loud wailin" inside the house, raised 
by the female inmates, as if some one was 
dead. They were afraid of being shorn of 
-all dignity aiid honour in process of time 
and of descending into abject poverty from 
a position of affluence, and ease. As the 
ladies of the house were thus rending the 
skies with their cries, Babu Roma Kath 
Tagore, who had called sometime before, 
to tiy his final appeal on his nephews, 
gnashed his teeth in rage, and drove away 
from the house, with stern injunctions never 
to molest him any more about the internal 
-affairs of the family. 

One can easily imagine the condition of 
Devon dra Nath at that critical moment. I 
relate it as he described it to me. The 
situation Avas too painfid for him to reflect 
•upon. At that critical moment, from man 
he turned to God, and prayerfidly resigned 
himself to Divine guidance, choosing to do 
•the right thing, leaving the consequences 
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in tlie'hands of God. Earnest prayer brought 
him strength, he felt some power within 
him wliich lifted him above all selfish 
calculations. Calm and majestic, serene 
and undistracted,- he approached the Judge 
and presented his list. The effect was 
instantaneous and electric. The d ndge ad- 
mired him and recommended him to his 
creditors for consideration ; one of whom 
was so far over-powered that he began to 
sob like a little child. 

iloved by his courage and uprightness 
his creditors refused to put up his estate.s 
to 'auction, and forthwith entered upon an 
understanding with him, which he faithfully 
kept through a long course of years till evei-j- 
rupee of his father’s debts had been j)aid ; 
so much so that the lakh of Rupees, which 
his father had promised as donation to the 
District Charitable Society at the time of 
its foundation, and of which the latter gave up 
all hopes after his death, was paid with interest 
accmnulating from the day of his father’s 
signature. One cannot forget the thankful- 
ness and joy which lighted up the eyes of 
the old sage as he related the storj' to us. 
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IToav lie actetl np to anotlier part ol the 
mesFagp received on the day of his conversion 
is also significant. A part of that message 
■vvas to tiy to realize the presence of the 
Supreme Being immanent in matter and 
mind. Hov he endeavoured to realize this 
truth, he has tried to relate in his wonderful 
autobiography, which 1 recommend to all 
Bengali readers, which they will certainly 
read with pleasure and profit, even merely 
as a literary study ; for that hook is fit to 
he classed amongst the remarkable literarj’ 
productions of the age. 

Properly speaking the realization of the 
truth of the immanence of the Supreme 
Being in matter and mind furnishes the key 
to the spiritual life of the sage. For that, 
he staked every thing and on that his spirit 
fed throughout his life. Silent meditation 
became the habit of his nature and he loved 
to dwell in solitude. Even in the crowded 
city of Calcutta, in his house, situated in one 
of the most crowdecj parts of it, he would be 
shut up for hours upon hours in his studj'- 
riveted to his seat, lost in contemplation, 
with servants posted at the door, with strict 
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orders nol, to ;illow :iny one to have an 
aeeess to liiin. And so tliat ho .^nin 

opportnnilios for silent meditation, he -wonld 
eonsiantly relin' from ( ’alentta for months 
and years, spendin'" his time in inaccessilde 
parts of liills or forests, or in boats in the 
lar^e rivers. 

As far as I have hec!i aide to understand 
after repeated eonferenees with him. the 
ihin," that formed tlie secret of his spiritual 
life, from which he drew his s]>iritnal 
snstcnajice, and by which he always regu- 
lated his eondnet, was contained in the throe 
words BraJimajiian, Brnlimadhyan and 
Brdhmnmnidaraf^apaii, i.r., (1) to he deej) 
in the knowled.c;e of the Tnlinite. (2) to 
meditate on the nature and the presence 
of the Infinite, (3) to he steeped in the joj- 
of communion with the Infinite. These, 
words he ahvays loved to repeat and to 
•enforce on our attention. TIis aim in life 
was to he always steeped in the joy of 
communion. Anything that promoted that 
joy he hailed as a blessing and anj’thing 
that clouded it he shunned as poison. Isay 
■even the ordinary daily duties of life he 
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tried to judge by that one question, — will it 
promote or mar that jo}^ of communion ? 
Purity and peace of conscience he sought 
because he had found such purity and jjeace 
to be essential conditions of that joy of 
communion. His love of solitude was also 
duo to his desire for that joy of communion. 
Tie found solitude favourable for devotional 
exercise and the close examination of 
spiritual tiiith, and also for meditation and 
communion. How far the sense of the 
presence of the Supreme Peing in the soul 
became habitual with him will be best shouai 
by the narration of a few incidents, which 
were related to me by him and of some of 
which I was a personal witness. Some of 
them will show that his habit clung to him 
not only in moments of health and comfort, 
but also during moments of disease and 
prostration. The earne'stness and constancy, 
the faithfulness to his inward light, that 
were visible during the great straggle that 
followed -the death of his father, were the 
distinguishing features of his character 
throughout his life and in almost every case 
-they sprung from the same source, his 
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fidelity to the iiKhvelliiiLt iircsraco. flow 
that indwelliu" prosonco snrrotincled hi- 
soul in all moments, how it engrossed his 
thoughts and coloured his dreams, I shall 
now proceed to relate. 

On one occasion lie had retired to the 
Murree hills, in the Panjah. lam relating 
it as I heard it from him. On that occasion 
he had purposely talcen very few servants 
with him and had selected a lonely and 
retired spot on the hiUs, to he free from 
molestation. The servants looked after 
his immediate wants, and were told to leave 
him alone at all hours. He had two main 
occupations : first, to wander about in the 
solitary by-paths of the hill feeding his eyes 
with natural beauty and communing with 
the Divine Presence ; secondly, to sit in his 
room for hours upon hours, lost in devotional 
study and in thought and meditation. 
Whilst thus employed his health unexpected- 
gave way and he was laid up with fever. 
His illness in the course of a few days be- 
came very serious and his servants did not 
know what to do and where to look for aid. 
In their anxiety they wanted to run to some- 
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■city in the plriins, to call in a doctor ; but 
bp bad issued strict orders never to disturb 
tbeinselves. At last the symptoms became 
so serious that be bimself began to appre- 
bend tbe worst consequences. His condition 
was too low to enable him to stir from bis 
bed. Witb closed eyes be lay stretebed on 
bis bed and hourly expected to depart. But 
strange to say even bis bard breathing be 
converted into a means of spiritual 
communion. He bad sufScient consciousness' 
to feel life ebbing away and bis mind was 
steeped in a sense of tbe Divine presence, 
'rben happened a curious state of things. 
He directed bis attention to tbe process of 
-exhalation and inhalation going on. Witb 
evpi-y In’eatli that he exhaled be silently 
'uttered. “Tumi" or “Thou art” and witb 
cveiy breath be inhaled be beard, as it Avere 
Si voice calling “Ami" or “I am”. This “Thou 
art” and “T am” went on Avitb everj’- breath, 
iill be lost all sense of bis maladj- and tbe 
voice came to bim^ — “thou sbalt yet live, for 
there is Avorkfor thee.” Soon after be revived, 
asked bis servants to . bold him up in bis 
bed, Avhere be sat up and began to repeat 
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l^assagos from the Upamshach‘i, liis 
soul melting a'U'ay in loving communion 
•svitli the Supreme. 

Tie had seldom experienced such ethereal 
bliss in his life, he said. A similar incident 
happened some years before his death. It 
occurred at C'hinsurah, urhere he was residing 
for .sometime. The condition of his health 
was so bad at that time that for a number 
of days we were daily expecting to hear the- 
fatal news. A large number of Brahmos 
from Calcutta, both men and women,, 
assemliled in the yard of his house one 
afternoon to present to him what they 
cousiderd to be their farewell address. He 
was carried to the meeting on servant’s, 
shoulders and gave xisihis parting blessings. 
After that men went on calling from Cal- 
cutta at the Chiusurah house every day to 
inquire how he was. One evening his case- 
became so serious that the attending 
physician left with the injrmction to keep 
the closest watch over him for that night,, 
which, to all appearance, seemed to be the 
last night of his life. Hour after hour passed 
in anxious watching; he was lying low 
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apparently nnconscionp, but inwardly enga- 
ged in rapt spiritual cfinimunion, as it came 
lo be known Ip have been the case after- 
wards. 'I’o the wonder of all in the midst 
of his rapt communion he looked up and 
wanted to be lifted up in his bed. Fesat 
u]i as if nothing' had happened, and in a 
short time after dictated some lines for 
1 rau'^mission to me. Those lines told me of 
the ethereal bliss that ht' felt when lying 
low. 

dust think of the ha))itual spiritual dis- 
position of that soul, lo which even serious 
illness was a steppingstone to loving com- 
munion with the Supreme. Indeed, silent 
communion was a passion with him. To 
that he bent all his efforts. There was a 
memorable instance when that fact was 
brought very prominently to ray notice. 
At the invitation of- the late Babu Shib 
Chunder .Deb of Konnagore a number of 
Brahmos had gone to his village house to 
take ptirt in the anniversary festival of the- 
local Sainaj. I was one of the party. In 
the evening we were expecting j\laharshi 
Devendra Hath to come and conduct the- 
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service. He came in clue time accompanied 
by Dwijendra Natb, his eldest son, and by 
the late Babu Rajnaraiu Bose. ' 

Alter the service and the love-feast that 
follovred when Devendra Nath got reacty for 
departure, his companion Rajnarain Bose 
stole awaj’’ from his presence and l.ying 
down by my side in my bed whispered in 
liiy ears asking me to go to ilaharshi and 
get him discharged from the engagement to 
accompany him on his return journey. I 
did so, T went up to Devendra Nath and 
asked for his permission to allow Rajnarain 
Ilabu to stay with us for the night. 

When the father and the son had left, 
Rajnarain Babu related to us the manner in 
whicli they had come, to Konnagar. From 
Calcutta to Konnagar, it was the joirrney 
of a few hours only by boat ; yet Devendra 
Nath had started in the boat, after break- 
fast, the day before, that is, vSaturday. 
AVithin an hour or so after stalling, there 
came the order to the boatmen to stop and 
Maharslii closed his eyes for communion and 
spent hours in prayer and meditation. , The 
whole night was spent by the side of a 
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garden house, where the sage .spent hoiKs 
upon hours in solitary meditation. The 
whole o£ next day was also spent at .that 
slow rate of ,progr.eps> intermingling p’jasant 
conversation with .the two .companions, with 
IiQurs of silent meditation. One can easily 
fancy how very tiresome it must have heen, 
to wait speechless for horms together, to his 
two companions, who were wellknown 
amongst their friends for their joviality and 
good humour. After the first two days’ 
experiment, hajnarain Bahu had no 
disposition to repeat it. 

The sage’s passion for solitary meditation 

was so. great that --when thus .disposed he 

w,ould not permit even his best friends, or 

persons whom he truly loved to he with 

him. On another occasion it had been 
> ' ’ , 

.aiTanged that Maharshi -Devendra Nath 
wopld president a meeting' in the Konnagar 
.Samaj, where I- was .the sp.eaker. came 
in , time- tp perform, the .function. .Alter the 
.meeting ,I accompanied,, him to his hqat, 
where he- ,<pii,e,tly,jto,ok,hiB ;sea.t on the roofing 
of the bqa,t .and I ..sat hy his side, ^twas 
nightfall.and -.the beautiful full moon .was 
■10 ' ■ ■ ' ' 
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rising in. the east flooding the waves of llio 
river with melted silver. The scenery ’ was 
calm and heautiful. I w'as longing to listen 
to words of wdsdom falling -from his lips. 
But he was othen\dse disposed.' His ' soul 
was longing for solitude and silent 
nitjuiiailujLi. Lli a ferv nu’nutcs 'he stopped 
-the conversation and ashed me to leave him 
alone. I silently 'withdrew from his 


presence. 

On another occasion my late fiiend 
Ananda Mohan Bose and myself ‘paid a 
visit to the Santi-Nihetan at Bolpore, where 
the sage was then residing. After dinner 
in the evening we naturally wished to spend 
some time in his company,’ but he ordered 
us to leave him alon'e and go downstairs to 
our bed chamberl We did so. ' It was a 
beautiful moonlight night. We sat talking 
for a long time and then retired to buf beds. 


All that time, the Maharshi’ was walking- 
alone on .the -upper -veranda before' his room. 

- At about 2 or . I woke up and i'oused , 

my friend from his sleep, 'to ' 'ehjoy'’together 
a walk in. the’ garden in that beahtiful moon- 
light. To ’bur ’great surprise "'-v'e fbtmd 
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Devon dra Hath walking to and fro on tlie 
veranda even at that late hour of tlie 
niglit. ■ 

It was- his hahit to ponder over for hours 
together spiritual tratlis, that he came 
across, in reading some saying of some 
gi‘enf. teacher or some passage of some hook, 
or that occuiTed to him during rhomeuts 
of reflection, diving deep beneath the surface, 
and trjnng to fathom tlie depth of meaning 
hidden under them till the whole thing was 
clear to his spiritual vision and he realized 
their importance in the presence of tho 
Supreme Being, Thus meditation fed and 
strengthened his soul and wonderfully 
hrightened his spiritual vision. After that 
'the realization of those spiritual truths was 
so advid and so real' that his whole nature, 
nay even his whole frame, wotild he roused 
up as it were, when repeating or expounding 
those truths, Once on the Himalayan hills, 
when repeating a well-known passage of the 
lTJpanishads''t6''ihe, where the Supreme Being 
'is 'd'escrihe'd 'as 'Sail/am or the Truthj his 
'•whole:, ccnrhtenance'.-’hecarrie aglow with 
■.emotion and.'the'hairsi'of'his 'head stdo'd 
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oa their ends. I heheld him with wonder 
and amazement. Finding me thus looking 
at him he said, “You daily utter these 
words, and they have hecome old things to 
you, hut you do riot know what unhithom- 
ahle depths I realize in them. I have no 
words to express aU that I feel.” On 
another occasion he was expounding to me 
a passage of Hafiz the Persian poet. So 
^eat were his ahsoiption nnd his rapture 
that he got up from his seat ami exclaimed 
“I am unconsciously Hafiz himself. This' 
peculiar dress of mine I wear to he nearer 
to Hafiz.” One day I devoutly uttered in 
his presence a famiHar spiritual truth giving 
my exposition of it. His joy was. so ^reat 
that he suddenly rose from his .seat, clasped 
me to his hosom and exclaimed, “Whoever 
can say such a thing makes toe his slave 
therehy.” Let the reader .-just fancy .the 
deep emotion of which such an Exclamation 
is proof. 

Indeed, hiB^jpiratual -vision was deep and 
unfathomahle. .Shortly before his : death he 
told me . one -day, “My case- is- like that of ;a 
man who has laxmched.into -the sea, hut has 
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no siglit o£ tlie slioro on the otherside » 
new trutlis are dawning before me, which I 
know no words to adequately express.” 

As he laid great insistence on meditation 
and communion, he attched equally greet 
importance to the nultiTation of the habit 
of daily devotion. In aU seasons and all 
climes, unless positively incapacitated by 
illness, he was seen daily devoting the first 
hours of the morning 'to thanksgiving and 
prayer. Even on the day before his death, 
mistaking the evening hours for the morning 
through failure of his eye-sight, he' caused 
himself to be carried to the terrace of his 
house, on his couch, to perform his morning 
devotions before the rising sun, as he 
supposed. 

• He always pressed on our attention the 
, duty and necessity of domestic devotion. 
He had. set apart the Durgapujah Hall of 
his house as: a domestic chapel where ho 
■would make the meinbers of his family daily 
assemble for the worship of the One True 
God; On' one occasion he asked me' if I had 
made' it a rule in my family for its. members 
to daily assemble for prayer. When I told 
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lam that in our family there was such a rule 
and we considered it wi’ong ,to live in the 
world and to enjoy all its blessings without 
thanking the Hand from which they came, 
the venerable sage was so .far movedi that 
he sjpralig- up from his seat,' clasped me to 
his bosom and said — 1‘You are doing my 
work, you are doing my ‘work.!’ Alas ! what 
words of mine can express the depth of that 
sentiment ! He was a true worshipper of 
the Supreme Being.' To him religion was 
a living reality. His spirit as .naturally 
moved in it as birds fly in the’ air or as 
fishes move in the sea. To him to breathe 
was to live in God. I must stop here today, 
■taking up his ’other , traits '"in .the /next 
article. 

I have already spoken of the imjjortance 
that ilaharshi Devendra Nath attached to 
the' cultivation of a habit of daily devotion 
by his followers. The following incident is 
an instance in point. ' 

■ . On one occasion, perhaps sometime 
after 1880, he was residing at Darjeeling, 
when during one of my fours I arrived 
dhere.' I waited upon him as usual. . In 
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course of the ‘ conversation that took .place 
he. said ‘ ■ 

, ■ “1 am surprised to learn that there are 
Brahmos vrhp do not ■worship the Supreme 
Puruslia ( Person) daily.” . ■ 

l^Iyself — :It should he no matter for 
surprise to you ; 'there are many members 
of the Brahmo Samaj who do not pray daily. 
It is a matter for regret no doubt, but it is a 
fact. 

]\[aharshi — Why: i do they call themselves 
Brahmos then ? It is^ plainly unjustifiable. 
Don’t you see a Shakta is one who worships 
Shakti ; a Shaiva is one who worships 
Shiva, ; a Vaishnaya is one who worships 
Vislmu ; similarly a Brahmo is one who 
worshix^s Brahma. Our right to the name 
Brahmo arises from the fact of our being 
;the worshippers of the Supreme Being. How 
is it that such mernbers of the Samaj attach, 
so little importance to the vow they have 
taken by declaring themselves as Brahmos ? 
. Take for instance my „ case. In 1813 when 
■ I was initiated by Pandit Ram Chandra 
Vidyabagish; one part of the covenant I 
signed was, that I should daily worship .the 
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One True Goi^l "by tlie gsydtfi mantra.'^ TIiat 
vow I have kept all along, I do -not let a 
single dag passi unless intiapacitat'ed by 
illneas' or' some' otliei* cause; gitbouf ■rt'or- 
sbipping tbe ParariiW Pilmslia' (Supreme 
Person), bj? the gdyai^i ihantrit. In subse- 
quent years I have not enfoi'ced tbe guydtri 
on otbersj because ! found' it would not suit 
tbe altered times but' Sb- far as I my^self aia 
concerned I bave kept to the habit as a 
fulfilment of my vow. Brahmos'' should fulfil 
the vow they bave tak’dn by tbeir public 
declaration. ' . 

He concluded by advising ine to enfof ho 
tbe duty of daity worship” of tbe Supreme 
Being, on all members of the Brahmo Samaj, 
in the sermon that I » was going to preach 
from the pulpit of the Darjeeling Brabmo 
Samaj next Sunday. I did so, and I ' was 
surprised to find that the old father had 

• • f j * 1 

^Considered the holiest verse of the Vedas. It has 
lieen thus paraphrased hj- Sir William Jones ; — 

'■‘let ns a'doro the supremacy ' of fhh'C divine' 8un,'tha- 
god-he.'\d, -who' illuminates al!,vivrho .rcofcstes all,, from 
arhom all proceed; to whom all must return. whoip wo 
invoke to direct ouTiUnde^stand^ngs aright in our pfogress- 
towards his Holy seat." ‘ , . • . 
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sBUt one of his personal attendants ' to take-' 
notbs ofmy sennon. When I approached 
him- neit day he gave me his henediction 
for having forcibly' placed the' truth' before 
the 'congregation. 

At Darjeeling he would go out every 
morning for a quiet -u^alk in some unfre- 
quOlited parts of the hills ; and at times I 
would loiter about in those parts, unsus- 
pected by him, to see how he spent his time 
there. Often I fotmd him, standing en- 
wrapped in thought, or walking to and fro 
in a retired spot lost in meditation and 
prayer for hours together. 

The sense of the Divine presence was so 
habitual -with bim' that be transacted the 
minutest duties of life in that light. Haste 
and’ hurry were repugnant to him. During 
the anniversary festival of the Brahmo 
Samaj, wO would at times get up meetings 
of the three sections of the Brahmo Samaj 
in his house. • I would be deputed by my 
friends '-’on' these occasions- to welcome bim 
and ask for' his permission to- hold such 
meetings in -his' 'house. He would -gladly 
hail us to such nnited meetings'* there ; but 
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then it vras alwaj's necessary to .give him 
some time before he came to a final decision. 
He would always , saj’', “let me have time. 
I shall finallj’’ let you know ' my decision on 
such and such a. da3^” Then . he would 
spend the inteiwal (as , I learnt fipm his 
personal attendants, and also from the 
members of his familj’^) in prayerfully 
revolving the whole question -in his mind, 
trying to form a , complete picture of the 
whole affair, as it were, apportioning parti- 
cular duties in connection with the gather- 
ing to particular individuals of his family 
circle and after haying -arrived at a decision 
he would call the members of his household 
and communicate to them their . appprtioned 
duties, telling them that he longed to see 
that no part of those, duties, was neglected. 
Thus by the time I made the second call the 
whole plan, was ready to .its minutest parts, 
and he gave his .willing consent. 

• That , was his habit'of doing, things.. He 
decided, everj’- question in the light of earnest 
communion. On ; the, occasion , of the con- 
secration of his Sa7iti'rNiketan,, the garden- 
house. at Bolpore, las a pubhc trust, a few 
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3"cars before liis deatli, he sent for me nearly 
■a month before the ceremony and asked me 
( to take part in the proceedings. I was asked 
to deliver a short address on the princiides 
•of natnral theism after divine service in the 
morning. I gladly consented to do so. But 
upon further thought after returning home, 
it struck me that such an address would 
suit best the evening hours Ijctwcen' five 
and six, when the people from the surround- 
ing villages would naturally flock in large 
'numbers, whereas in the morning the 
audience would he necessarily . small, and 
the hour alter the service wpidd be Tinsuited 
for another discourse. After having come 
to such a decision I waited upon him again 
within 'a few, days and suggested to him the 
• proposed chavge of the- programme. He 
rdllecled for a while with closed eyes 
-apparently composed in prayer, and then to 
•my.greaf surprise shook his head as a mark 
•of his- disagreement to my proposal. One 
can easily fancy how great was my wonder 
to find the '.speaker’s own. proposal quietly 
•■set aside. The reason perhaps was that he 
had- arranged the; fvhole programme in his 
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moment of spiritual communion,- and tlien 
to cliange a part of it, meant the disturhance 
of his -whole planv -n'hich -was a too arduoua 
Tindertalcing for hinu So lie refused to 
comply rrith my' -mBhes. Knowi-ng his 
nature -well I at once- made up my mind not 
to give him that troulile and gave my word 
to. observe the programme as it TvaSi 

Another incident characteristic of his 
hahit of transacting' every duty in the h'ght 
of the Divine presence, rvas related to me 
by Pandit Priya Nath Sastri, his personal 
attendant for many years. & ti - one' occasion 
there arose some important hut unpleasant 
question relating to the joint property 
belonging to his own family and that of his 
late brother. The Maharshi called his grand- 
nephews as well' as his own children to his 
presence and advised them to submit that 
question to -the arbitration of some weU- 
ko-wn la'wyer and decide it once for all by 
embodying the arbitrator’s decision ' in, a 
legal document. His. grand-nephews, who 
had very great respect 'ifor him,’ entreated 
•him to take up’ the-iTexed qiiestioh in Ids 
own hands and give'- .his’ 'decision for the 
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ficttlement of tlie dispute once for all. 
Finding them disposed to place their entire 
confidence in him, he agreed to play the 
arbitrator, and dismissed them with the 
promise of doing that duty. For a few days 
after this, he shut himself up in his room, 
praying and poring orer the estate papers, 
not admitting into 'his presence even his 
personal attendant, or even his close friends. 
After meditation and prayer, and the close 
■examination of the whole question from all 
aides he came to a final decision on the 
vexed points and once more called his grand- 
nephews and his children to his presence to 
tinnounce to them that decision. The 

t 

.decision was so .satisfactory to his grand- 
■PephewB that .they expressed their, gratitude 
for it, nud iconsented to act according to it. 
Thus an unpleasant question was decided 
once .for .allv.' In .this' way he tried to view 
• every -question ;of -duty -in the -light of 
spiritual 'communion and made It a- part -of 
his spiritual-exercise.- • • 

Another - significant trait ofhisnharacter 
was his , habitual -;cli6positionit6 .find .-in.tfho 
beauty olll^atnrBtand of lart an aid- -to his 
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spiritual commrmion. His aestlietic facnltj'- 
was higUj’^ developed. He was a lover of 
poetiy. His passionate 'regard for the 
Persian poet Haliz, I ' liave already noticed. 
Of the hymns composed hy Satyendranath' 
his second son, and of the poetry of 
Hahindranath, his youngest 'son, he was' a 
warm admirer. He would at times 'repeat 
to us passages from their poetry,' as a' mark ' 
of his approbation. ■ One day at Darjeeling 
he showed me a copy' of the • Bliaraii, the 
monthly jouraal issued from; his house, in 
.which there was a piece of' poeti’j’- ■written 
hy one of his daughters. Ou' the mar^n I 
noticed a pencil note hy Kim, ' addressed to 
the writer, to the effect — “May a;. shower of 
flowers fall on your hands.” His-’ 'delight 
in that .piece was so great. To my ! inquiry 
what was thatipencil note meant for, he said, 

- that -the copy "with the ■ note would he sent 
to Calcutta for circulation amongst his 
, children. .There'wpre other notes also' on 
other articles for their use;'; Thus the 
'.development ' ■ of ’ -the.' i poetical ; talent of his 
' family ^ was largely due 'to his' fostering care. 
:-id All.his personal'* friends' kne'W’ that he- 
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had ahvays an eye on the slwhhana and 
siiiulara or the heantifTil.’ He -vvoidd not 
accept from' them any present that n'a.s 
xmseenily and disgusting to the ej^es. On 
festive occasions in his house, he vould 
personally supervise the decorations to see 
that everything ^Yas aesthetically perfect. 
He loved to look on flowers ; so they were 
always kept on his table. On one occasion 
•soihe yonng ladies accompanied me to see 
him. He was delighted to see them, smiled 
and said, “yon have come to see me with a 
bunch of flowers. • Their fragrance 'fills the 
ro6m.” In connection with this part of his 
nature one characteristic incident reported 
to us by members of his household seems to 
be worth relating. Once a little i picture 
drawn by ' one of his daughters-in-law came 
- to his notice. He was so pleased with . ;it, 
that he at once called her to his presence, 
expressed his great pleastire at her perform- 
'ance, and at once-’ engaged the' services Jpf 
•-a painter to teach her that art. She became 
■a gbod'paihter in coursei of tirrio. He;. had 
a refined taste for the musical art also, .an.d 
•itook- care to' i develop : it bn his family-; so-^ 
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inucli 60 that the children of that house 
lisped in mnsic 60 to say. Even now large 
numbers of the citizens of Calcutta flock to 
the celebration of the anniversarj'- festival 
of the Brahmo Samaj in his house, largely 
to regale themselves with- the musical con- 
cert which forms a part of its .programme. 

Maharshi Devendra Nath is generally 
known to the outside public as a saint 
mainly concerned with devotional studies. 
Very fevr people know how varied. and vast 
were his general studies ,and how ;many- 
sided was his culture. Whether in hiB-ovm 
house in Calcutta, or on the hill-tops during 
his residence there, he was found taking 
note of the general progress (Of' thought in 
the world, and tryidg to master jbhe new 
problems hy -earnest study. I have already 
spoken of ‘the visit of my late friend Ananda- 
Mohan Bose and myself, to Slaharshi’s 
Santi-^Niketan at Bolpore. During thativisit 
after breakfast one morning, as we .came 
to Maharshi’s sitting room, \we ferand on ihis 
table a well-known work on geology! -iwhich 
had been highly -spoken of .in .the -public 
press. It was evident that -the ©Id fether 
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Tras engaged iu ilg study. We liad no idea 
np to lliat time tbtat he took special interest 
in geology ; and wg were naturally surprised 
to lirid him spending his time at that 
advanced age in its study. As we wei'e 
talking on the matter the .Mauarshi returned. 
Then took place the following conversation 
between him and Anaiida Mohan. 

Ananda Mohan — We have read of tliis 
hook in the papers. It is highly spoken of. 
.Vre you engaged iu its study ? 

Maharshi — Yes, I am studying it. The 
newsj)aper reviews aroused my curiosity 
and r got a copy for perusal. 

Ananda iMohan — (With some degree of 
surprise). You studying geology during 
your residence in this solitary abode ! 

IMaharshi — Why Ananda ^Ifohan, what is 
there to he startled at ? Is geology unfit for 
study ? Don’t you know I am something 
of an authority on questions of geology ? 
During my long residenco on the hills 1 have 
made geology a special subject of study. 
I love the science ; I am immensely interest- 
ed in its development and pTogress. 

Ananda Mohan — We did not know that» 

11 
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We are deligtted to .find you so agreeably 
and usefully employed. 

Mabarsbi — (Witli smiles on bis counte- 
nance), The time is coming for, this vessel 
of mine (meaning his life) to start for some 
other shore, and I am anxious to store up as 
much cargo as I can possibly take tvith me. 

. On another occasion when Itlrs. Humphrey 
Ward’s “Journal of Amiel’! had just come 
out, and was noticed in the papers, I hastened 
to secure a copy, to earh the credit of being, 
its first reader amongst educated Bengalis 
in Calcutta. After having done so, I flattered 
myself with the notion .that I was its first 
reader. But soon^ a.fter when T ai>proached 
the i\tahar3hi one day, the first question, he 
asked me was, “Have yqu read the Journal 
of Amiel”? .He was delighted to find that 
I had done so. Then he went on repeating, 
from memory ;some -of, its remarkable 
passages, thereby proying that: he had not 
only read the. )jook before, that but had 
studied it carpfullv. ■ 

» 4 «.' * * »'•*' *1 

On another . o.ccasion, he was- staying at 
Darjeeling. called, on, iumjpud.jhe asked, 
me,- .whether ^ ^ had re^d a piece pf pcwtry 
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by TennyoOii •\vbich. had appeared in ;the 
previoud month's Ninclccnlh Cenlurij. Com- 
ing to know that I had not done so, he recom- 
ineudod that piece to me, and advised me 
f/j keep close touch with the progressive 
thought of the civilized races. 

Jt is worthy of mention in tliis connec- 
tion that he lias bequeathed to the Santi- 
Nihctan library the works of Kant, Fichte, 
Descartes, Victor Cousin, J, S. Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, &c., many of the books bearing 
his pencil notc.s. He was well-read in anci- 
ent and modem philosophy. Then there 
was another noticeable trait of his character. 

1 He lived in a high altitude of dignified, 
manhood in the midst of all our party 
conflicts. He never stooped to take notice 
of any pettiness or personal acrimony. To 
us, who separated from him, he always ..ex-:,, 
tended a helping hand, whenever the prayer, 
for help went, up to him. It ik a fact of. 
Braluno liistory, that even after the schism,! 
whenever the progressive Brahm.os,...ap-. 
preached .him, seeking his help in, .carrying 
on their, ,. work, j they found ..him, ever .ready 
to --respond to , [the .call.i.; fThe .-followings 
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incidents that came under my personal 
•ohservation are instances in point. 

After the return of Brahmananda Keshub 
•Chunder Sen from England in 1870, the 
Maharshi accorded to him a warm welcome, 
.and the good old days of friendship between 
the two leaders seemed to return. The old 
sage was invited by the progressive leader 
to come and occupy the pulpit of the 
Brahmo Mandir one day, during the anniver- 
caiy festival of the Samaj in 1871, Devendra 
ISTath came, but the sermon he preached 
gave Some offence to the younger party. In 
that sermon he referred to the pro-Christian 
tendencies of Keshub Chunder Sen and 
described it as EJirishta-hihhisliika, or the 
“bogey of Christianity” in the way of the 
Brahmo Samaj. The allusion to him in that 
way hurt Mr. Sen, and we, his young 
associates, also felt for him. A letter of 
protest was forthwith drafted and sent to 
the old leader, pointing out to him that his 
preaching was in violation of one of the 
fundamental -principles laid down at the 
foundation of the ifandir. I was one of the 
aignatorioe. What must have been my 
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surprise to find that, when after two or 
three days, I approached the old father as 
nsnal, he received me with a smile, and 
said, — “yon have sent that letter of pi'otest 
hut when you invited me to conduct service, 
you ought to have been prepared to listen 
to what I considered to be the best and 
fittest thing for that occasion. If you invite 
me again I shall pcrhaijs say the very sarae 
thing. I'here is that danger in your way, 
you are making too miich of Christ and 
Christianity.” 

Some time after this came the anniversary 
celebration of the Sinduriapati Family 
Brahmo Samaj. I was its minister and I 
had asked the Maharshi to conduct the 
evening seiwice ; to which he had responded 
with pleasure. At the appointed hour he 
came and occupied the pulpit. There was a 
large gathering attracted by his name. Mr. 
Sen also was there, though occupying 
one of the back seats. After the service 
was over I was leading the Maharshi to his 
carriage at the door ; the. assembled crowed 
had made way for him to pass by standing 
aside in two rows on two sides. In passing 
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tlirougli tlie ■way tliiis made I noticed I^Ir. 
Sen standing aside in one of the ro-ws ai\d 
I drew the old father’s attention to him. 
Whereupon he thre'VA' one of his arms round 
ilr. Sen’s neck, drew him to himself and 
exclaimed. — “Keshuh, Keshuh, Avere jou 
preset here, Arhy did you not sit by me 
and before me ? Your very look avoaiM 
have inspired me. Not personall}’’ knOAving 
jnany of the men present, I AA-as rather 
out of my element all the time. Your 
presence and nearness Avould haA-e stregnth- 
ened me.” Y'e AA-ondered how dear and 
near to his mind Mr. Sen was even after so 
much party stmggle. And it is a well-knoAvn 
fact how the old leader caused himself to 
be carried to the bedside of Air. Sen during 
the latter’s dying moments, and bent OA'er 
him to giA'e him his final blessings. That 
he always occupied a position of lofty 
magnanimity towards those who had sepa- 
rated from him, will be fiu’ther shoAvn by 
the folloAving incident. 

"When the project of building a Alandir 
for the newly established Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj was in ' our hands, a few represen- 
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tative men from amongst lus, including iny 
late friends Ananda ^toiiati Bose and Durga- 
i\Iohan lias, sent, to the Maharshi a written 
application for pecuniary aid. Upon my 
return to town after a missionary tour I 
learnt that after the receipt of that applica- 
tion the old father had heon making enquir- 
■i(3s about the trustees and the trust-deed, 
and about t,he price of the land to be pur- 
chased, &c. I found jny friends despairing 
of anything like a large donation Ifrom him. 
Within a fcAv ’days after my return 1 went 
to .sec him, I found Babu Rajnarain Bose 
seated there. Talk' about the Persian saint 
poet Hafiz and Baba Nanak was going 
on, iMy advent ‘apparently added to the 
interest of the talk, for the Maharshi’s 
■countenance glowed with emotion as he 
expounded the spiritual tiaiths to be derived 
from their sayings. At last snatching a 
brief pause in 'the coversation I asked him 
about the fate of om* petition for pecuniary 
aid, in the matter of our Mandir. The 
Maharshi, who -was always full of pleasant 
humour,' looked at me/ smiled and said, in 
'the language of the law-coiirts, “The petition 
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lias been filed wifb tbe nallu" or applicatione 
ars'aiting consideration. Again tbe tallc 
went on. in tbe midst of ivhicb be rose from 
his seat, cangbt bold of my baud and ^ led 
me into a side-room where be treated me to 
a hearty bmeheon, himself 'seiwing at tbe 
table with bis own bands. After onr return 
to bis sitting room, when I stood up to go, 
be stopped me by saying, “T am giving my 
rai or decision upon your petition.” — 1 
stopped; be wrote out a cbeque for Rs. 
7,000, and presented it to me, saying in 
English — “This is my unconditional gift,”' 
"When tbe Sadhanashravi, of ivbicb I am tbe 
tbe Superintendent, was founded, tbe 
ITabarsbi called me to bis presence one day 
to bear about its aims and puipioses. I gave 
him every infoimation that be wanted. On 
that day I bad no idea of 'asking for any 
pecuniaiy aid fiom bim. I felt gratified, 
that be bad condescended to take notice 
of our endeavours. But to my surprise wben 
I was about to leave be stopped me and 
said, “Stop, take some . pecuniary aid fi-om- 
me.” And be gave me a good round sum 
as bis contribution. . Sucb was bis treatment 
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of even lliose wlio had separated from him 
and all whose ways he conld not entirely 
like. 

He was calm and unrutTed in the midst 
of the sorest of trials. The following 
Incident, was reported to me Pundit Priya 
Kati) Sastri, his personal attendant, soon, 
after that event happened. At the time 
of the death of his third ^ou Heraendranath 
Tagore, the j\rahai-shi was temporarily 
residing at (liinsurah. When the news of 
the former’s serious illness was taken to 
him from Calcutta, he became very anxious, 
and began to send one or other of his 
attendants both in the morning and the 
evening to keep himself informed of the 
former’s exact condition and also of the 
arrangements made for his treatment and 
nursing, ’fhe day following the night on 
which Hemendranalb had died. Pundit Priya 
Islath Sastri was sent to Calcutta in the 
morning for the usual report. The latter 
came and Avas apprised of the fatal end. 
He returned to Chinsurah with that intelli- 
gence and naturally hesitated to approach 
the old sage to communicate it to him. He 
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loitered and loitered in liis own room, not. 
venturing ont of it to show himself to his 
master. In 4he afternoon the IMaharshi 
e:nne oiTt of his own room to ha^ e a stroll 
on the veranda, as Avas his nsnal habit ; 
but his mind was impatient to hear al^out 
Ihuuendra. lie enquii-ed of the servants 
whether Priya Xath Sastri had returned or 
not. At this stage Pundit Sastri issued out 
of his room, and communicated to him the 
fatal ueAVs. ddie sage stopped J'or a minute 
Irom his waliv and made this only obser- 
vation, “Strange are the ivays of Providence 
that I should b(' tlms spared and Hemendra 
should go. Tie leaves his own burden to 
me” ; meaning thereby the cares of ITemen- 
dra’s famil}'. After this he began to AA’alk 
as before, Avithouf the slight .sst sign of 
.sorroAV or depression. In him there aa^s 
the true embodiment of the truth contained 
in that passage of the Gita AA'herc it is said 
— “A tnie i\Iuni Is he, aa'Iio is not buffeted by 
sorroAvs and sufferings, who does not covet 
]Aleasures, and in whom there is no attach- 
ment, fear or anger.” Devendra Nath, was 
•a true muni in that respect. 





DR. MAHENDRALAL SARCAR. 



PEiisoyAi, R!-:.\yv:ij5CHN'CES of Dr. ' 
ALvhexoralal Strcar. 

the year 1808 we, the young men of 
Bengal, Avere looking up to Dr. Alahendra- 
lal Sircar as one of the rising stars of the 
Province. Nay, as something more than a 
rising star. Dr. Bcrigny, the celebrated 
Homccopathic practitioner of the toAvn, when 
bidding farcAvell to his Calcutta friends, at 
about that time, closed his speech with the 
words — “it is time for the vioon to set, for 
the sun is on the horizon,” meaning thereby 
the rising gen his of Dr. Mahendralal Sircar. 
Dr. Sircar was regarded by his medical 
friend as the rising sun. ’ 

To us ydimg men his example was noble 
■and inspiring. We admired him for two 
reasons. First, sprung from a compara- 
tively. humble origin, he rose by self-exertion 
to Occupy one of the highest places in 
Indian society. He was an ideal to us of 
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self-help. Secondly, liis great love of truth 
and the courage ivith which he had given 
his adherence to the cause of homoeopathy 
in the face of strong opposition and hitter 
perseciition, was also an ennobling sight to 
us. The story is this. As the second'or 
third j\I. D. of the Calcutta j\Iedical College, 
and as a successful medical practitioner of 
the town, he belonged to a jMedical Associa- 
tion, started by some professors ol the 
College and by some other noted medical 
men. Dr. Sircar was working with the 
Association, as one of its distinguished 
members, and I think, as one of its office- 
bearers. Then there came a stinggle. Under 
the influence of the late Babu Eajendra Dutt 
of the Wellington Squre Dutt Family, a well- 
known Homoeopath of the time. Dr. Sircar 
began to study Homoeopathy and became a 
convert to it. He. knew that the cause of 
Homoeopathy was extremely unpopular 
amongst his medical friends of the town ; yet 
his love of truth- impelled him to place the 
argument in its favotir before' his brother- 
physicians', at a meeting of the Association. 
That was a memorable day. As the 
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reading o£ liis jiapei’ went on, and the claims 
of Hanneman were set forth, in the terms 
of a loving and admiring disciple, his 
l)roihpr-ph 3 ’’sicians, assembled al the meet- 
ing, were mightily shalcen, till one of them 
sprang to his feel, and exclaimed — ‘Veil, 
•iloeror, one word more and yon shall be 
turned out of this hall.” Then there came 
the spirit of Tvlartin Lnther iipon Dr. Sircar, 
who sqnaj’cd his breast and calmly replied, 
■“even if 1 be turned out, j'et I must tell the 
truth.” 

After this lie was boycotted by his -pro- 
fession, his practice fell and he was exposed 
to taunts and ridicule. But nothing daunted, 
he went, on seeking and 'advocating truth 
regardless of consequences. 

The story of this manly independence 
raised Dr. Sircar in the eyes of us, young 
men, immensely. We became his silent 
4idmirers. Added to this were his simple 
habits and his unostentatious waj’s. That ^ 
ivlso was a subject of talk amongst us. It 
was in the midst of that personal regard 
and admiration, that circumstances, arose 
ia draw me into personal intercourse with 
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him ; and those circumstances T am going, 
to relate. 

I was introduced to Dr. Sircar in the 
year 1868. I have already referred, in my 
Vidyasagar article, to the serious illness of 
a re-married widow, the wife of a friend of 
mine. When she became seriously ill, Pundit 
Vidyasagar gave me a note of introduction 
to Dr. Sircar with a request to give her his 
medical aid. He at once tooh rip the case, 
though without any hope of remimeration 
and began to pay regular visits. By his 
free and open manners he won our confidence 
and respect. I began to visit him morning, 
and evening, for reporting the progress of 
the case to him. At last, he lost all hope of 
her recovery ; though for a day or two he 
kept it a secret from us. The day before 
her death I went to him at about nine or ten. 
in the evening. ' But in the hurry and anxiety 
of the moment, I had forgotten Jto take a 
phial with me to bring the medicine in it.. 
When ^ Dr. Sircar ^asked for the phial to drop 
in the medicine, I was .put in a very awkward 
position, A search ,was then made in his 
own house for- a clean phial like the. one 
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necd'id. Sadly euoxtgk it was not fortli- 
coiuing. At last I went out in search, o! 
some niiop or dispensary where I could 
purchase one. In this way mucli valuable 
time was lost. When I returned after a long 
v.'hilf. then took place the following 
cover^ation between us. 

Dr. Sircar — Ah ! that show.'- that the 
(also is fatal , she cannot live ; otherwise 
why .should you forget to bring a phial 
which you usually do ; and why .should so 
niueh time be wasted lor ])rocuring one, 
when every moment was ."O precious ! 

My.solf -Sir, if yon say that, what are we 
to say to tlic common people who believe 
in fate. V Such -words from a physician are 
very discouraging. 

Dr, Sircar — T find it from my pretty 
long experience as a medical practitioner,, 
that some other Power rules ovor life and 
our efforts are only throwing stones in the. 
dark. Who cun save one for ^vho7n death is- 
ccvLaqi'i 

Myself — Why then, Sir ! keep up your,’ 
medical practice ? Teh people,-?to ! resiga’a 
tjbomselves tp fate. and Iceep quiet, ; O' 
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Dr. Sircar — Don’t you see, we are 
-always in tlie dark as to tke final result of tke 
disease before us ; but being in the dark it 
is all the more our duty to strive our best to 
ward olf the danger, all the time fully 
•conscious, however, that. life and death rest 
in some other Hand. Our efforts are of no 
-avail in those cases where death is certain. 
We struggle, we think, we take care, but, 
don’t you see, the ultimate result is in other 
hands than our own. 

The conversation closed here that even- 
ing, for the mournful news of the fatal 
character of the malady of my friend’s wife 
filled my heart with sadness and I longed 
to run home to see how she was. She died 
the next morning and I carried the sad new.s 
to Dr. Sircar, who sincerely sympathised 
with us in our sorrow. 

After this I removed to Bhowanipore in 
the Southern Suburbs, to spend a }few 
months in the house of Babu Mahesh 
Chandra Chaudhuri, my guardian and bene- 
factor, during many years of my school- 
days. He was a pleader of the High Court, 
♦steamed by all who knew him, for hi* 
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jiigli moral cliaractor, and the loftiness of 
Ills principles. Dr. Sircar’s high character 
and reputation drew Bahu i\Iahesh Chandra 
lo him and the former -n'as appointed tho 
Family physician of that house. Wh.ilst 
residing there 1 had an occasion of meeting 
1)]-. Sircar for the second time in the 
heginning of 1 SCO. 

It happened in this way. The very hard 
worlc 1 went through in connection with, 
tho University Examination of 1808 told 
very seriously upon my constitution and gave 
rise to a peculiar malady which obliged 
me to take rest for some time. Accordingly, 
after the death of my Mend’s wife, and the 
breaking up of our joint family at Calcutta, 
1 went to Bhowanipore to spend a few 
months with my friends the Chaudhuries. 
AVhile there, one day Dr. Sircar called to 
see a patient. l\ly fellow-lodgers pressed 
me to go to him and submit my case to his 
treatment.' I did not tell them that T was 
personally known to liim t.hrough Pandit 
Vidyasagar’s introduction, but only said 
that I did not like to trouble him with my 
case, when his mind was engaged in another 
12 
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duty. But my friends dragged me by force 
before him, -tt-itb tbe introduction — “Here 
Sir, here is a poor Brahmin boy living in 
our house -whom vre all love. He is suffering 
from a strange malad}'. Will you Idndly 
see him ?” Dr. Sircar looked at my face, 
smiled and said — “I knoiv that Brahmin 
boy ; what is the matter with him ?” Then 
He asked me to write out mj- whole case, 
clearly stating its probable causes, and its 
leading sjuiiptoms and present it to him 
the next day, when he would call again. 
But that very day something very painful 
hapjjened. When he was examining the 
patient for whom he had come, amongst 
others Babu Girish Chandra, the yoimger- 
brother of Babu Mahesh Chandra, who liad 
come to Calcutta from his village home, was 
also present. Now Babxi Girish Chandra 
was a man of an inquisitive temperament. 
'\'\Tienever anything happened, or some- 
statement was made before him, to rouse 
his curiosity, it was his nature not to rest, 
until by question after question, he could, 
know the whole thing about it. In . 
accordance with this well-known tempera- 
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meut of his, Bahii Girish Chandra committed 
the great mistake of asking Dr. Sircar, when 
the latter was wTiting his prescription, ahont 
the medicines he was XJroscribing. Thisnatu- 
3-ally ii’ritated Dr. Sircar, who was hy 
nature a little irritable. Then followed the 
nndci'mentioned conversation : — 

Dr. Sircar — Who are j'ou, Sir ? Whj’’ do 
you ask such an impertinent question ? 

Then he went on repeating big Latin 
jiames of the medicines he had prescribed. 
After which he turned to Babu Girish 
Chandra and asked, “have you understood 
anything ?” 

Babu Girish Chandra — How could I ? 
I do not knOAV Latin. 

Dr. Sircar— Are you a medical student ? 
Do you know any thing of medicine ? 

Babu Girish Chandra— Ho, Sir. 

Dr. Sircar — (With great impatience) What 
a fool you must be then to bother a doctor 
with such questions. 

Then he left. But his outburst of temper 
produced a shock in the minds of us, the 
youngsters ; for next after Babu Mahesh 
-Chandra we all loved and revered his 
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])rol.lior, for lire excellence of his nif)ral 
character. We talked over the rough man- 
ners of the great doctor, and onr fellow- 
lodgers in their comic way ascribed them to 
the mean origin from which he had sijrung. 

To me all that frivolous talk was un- 
bearable ; but mcutallj* I could not hide 
from myself the great elector’s defective 
manners. 

The next day when Dr. Sircar called 
again, I iiresentcd to him the promised 
statement of my case written in English, 
with a Deugali letter, in which I hud 
strongly censured him for his ill manners 
towards Dabu ilahesh Chandia’s beloved 
brotlier. In that letter 1 freely expressed 
my admiration of what Dr. vSircar had 
done and suffered for ti'uth, and also of 
the qualities i,f his character, but marie no 
secret of my contempt for the roughness 
of his manners, and preached quite a sermon 
to him about the responsibilities of gi-eat 
leaders, ily sermon was couched in veiy 
plain and rough language. The letter was 
Avi-itten and delivered in a : moment of 
imguarded impulse. The impropriety of a 
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yoiitli like myself reading a lesson to a great 
man like the doctor, did not ocenr to me 
(luring that moment ; hut as soon as it rras 
delivered and the doctor left, T Ihegan to 
reflect and a sense of shame came upon me. 
Then T began to rcali'/e my critical position. 
A iiooi' Erahrain j'outh, dependent on others, 
and seeking the unpaid attention of that 
veiT doctor, yet daring to censure liim I 
Indeed f began to chastize myself for having 
taken such a course, and began hourly to 
expect a message from Dr. Sircar to Babu 
]\la]iesh Chandra about the improper conduct 
of the Brahmin youth, leading to my final 
expulsion from that house. 

Horn great must have been my surprise, 
therefore, to find Dr. Sircar turning up un- 
asked after two daj's and wanting to see the • 
boy Sivanath Bhattacharya. I was engaged 
in my studies in another part of the house' 
at the time.- Dr. vSircar came to the draw- 
ing room and wanted to see mo. The 
people of the house were surprised to find' 
him coming for me dune, and eagerly, 
wanting to see me. Someone said to him — 
“so, after all we see that jpagd (madcap) that 
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lias interested j'on and has made you tahe 
the trouble of coining again.” 

Dr. Sircar — Would to God there were 
many more pagals in Bengal ; please call 
him, I want to speak to him. 

^Vhen the neivs was brought to m e that 
the great doctor wanted to see me, I felt as 
i£-my last hour under that roof^had come ; 
and a torrent of abuse by all was waiting 
for me. With such dark forebodings I 
went to the door of the drawing-room. When 
lo ! Dr. Sircar rose from his seat on the 
other side of the table and extended his 
right hand to sliake hands with^me ; say- 
ing — “Very glad to receive your English, 
statement and very thankful for your Beng- 
ali letter.” At this point I made a faltering 
attempt to offer an apology, but he would 
not listen to an apologj’’, saying, “No nse 
of apology, my friend ! I have come to take 
you in my carriage to mj’- house. Are you 
free to accompany me ? I want to have a 
conversation with you on the subject of 
your letter, which we shall have in the 
carriage.” 

Within a few minutes I was dressec| and 
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•ready and we started together in his car- 
riage, to the wonder of all. In the carriage 
I plainly told him that I too considered Bahu 
G-irish Chandra’s question as impertinent, 
hut the doctor’s manner was certainly rough, 
and inasmuch as -I loved Girish Bahu and 
truly respected him, I was deeply pained to 
hear the adverse criticisms of my fellow- 
lodgers. The doctor told me that he hated 
the meanness of his foUow-conntrymen, who 
woidd freelj' give large fees -to European 
physicians of lower standing, but would 
grudge to pay to him and to other native 
Indian physicians even their legitimate fees. 
At times he purposely treated such men 
with undisguised contempt. That habit 
might have soured his temper. That was 
perhaps the cause of the^-popular notion that 
his manners were rough. Besides the 
question of Bahu Girish Chandra, at such 
■a moment, seemed to him unbearable. His 
manner, was certainly rough, which he 
regretted, and he had let Girish Babu know 
that he did soj 

He took, me to his house, Which I left 
, a 'few minutes later, with a sense of wonder 
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at the genuine goodness of tlie man who 
coxild thus heh^ive towards a youth, who 
certainty went hej'ond his limits in taking 
him to task in this Araj*. That showed his 
love of plain dealing. That incident drew 
me closer to Dr. Sircar and he too began 
to treat me AA'ith great affection. 

After this I joined the Brahmo Samaj’ 
in 1869 and in 1870 I came to reside in the 
neighonrhood of Dr. Sircar, when I met 
him very often. His companj* and convers- 
ation had so great a charm for ns, that 
not only I hut many others, would he daily 
drawn into that company, and something 
like an infoimal cluh used to sit around 
him morning and evening. IVheneA'er I 
went I found him Sitting in the midst of 
heaps of hooks and talking to assembled 
friends on topics of general interest. As 
far as my knowledge goes, two other informal 
clubs used to assemble at that time in 
Calcutta ; one in the house of Babu ICristo- 
Das Pal, the editor of :the Hhidoo Patriot, 
and the second in the house of Keshtib 
Chunder Sen, where we, members of the 
Brahmo Samaj, were the daily visitors. Of 
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tliesc clubs, tbe^ one sitting in tbe house 
of Dr. Sircar "was the most useful from an 
ediicational point of view. His very talk 
was an education ; his information Avas so 
vast, and his love of culture was so great. 
Indeed, his love of culture was veiy great. 
He had an ardent love for knowledge. To 
build up a librarj’’ rvas a passion with him. 
To have a look at his library, was in itself a 
great -pleasure for me, which took me often 
there. He rvould take me round to see his 
books and admire them. 

During the course of my pretty long 
experience I have found very ferv men who 
had that love of culture. It was almost a 
passion with him. He was inordinately fond 
of books and and has left behind him a 
splendid librarj'-, the like of rr^hich, perhaps 
Avdth the exception of Dr. Ashntosh 
Mukerjee’s library, cannot be seen in Cal- 
cutta. Irr this he resembled the late Pundit 
Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar. 

To me Dr. Sircar rvas specially attached, 
and helptyil. One incident that occurred du- 
ring this time I specially remember. An 
infant daughter of mine, who was prema- 
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turely Ijorn, iDecame very ill chiring this 
lieriod and T placed her under the great 
doctor’s treatment, -which he gladly under- 
took -without any hope of remuneration. I 
often called on him for consultation. One day 
hnding me very anxious about the child, 
the doctor said ; — “You believe so earnestly 
-in prayer, my dear fellow, whj- don’t yon 
pray to God, once for all, that you may not 
get any more children.” Of course that 
vemarlc made everj’body present there laugh 
heartily. I asked — “Am I causing you too 
much trouble, Sir ?” 

Dr. Sircar —It is no trouble to me. I 
seldom call at your house, I give my 
directions from home ; but the manner in 
which you seem to be anxious about that 
child causes me pain. 

ktyself — All our efforts to save the child 
•from suffering seem to be of no avail ; that 
makes me anxious. 

Dr. Sircar — Well, after having done your 
best you should keep your mind at rest and 
leave the final issues to Providence. I have 
told you often and often that the ultimate 
•issues rest in other hands. Of what good 
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is our trust in God if it does not give us 
rest, 

I loved Dr. Sircar, first, for liis love of 
Iviiovledgc, for tlie atmosphere of culture 
and of high aims in the midst of ivhich he 
seemed to live ; udicre one breathed, as it 
ivere, free and pure air in his company and 
forgot all mean and little things. His very 
talk vas elevating. He raised his listeners 
to a higli level of intellectuality. What a 
•contrast did that present to the ordinary 
conversation of the town prevalent at the 
time. Secondly, I liked him as J have already 
said, for his simple and unostentatious ways 
•of living. He wore Taltolah slippers always ; 
whether visiting his patients or attending 
public meetings. The Calcutta public do 
not remember having seen him with boots or 
shoes, which he disliked as a medical man, 
■owing to the pressure that they inevitably 
put on the big toes of men’s feet, and there- 
by partly injure their health. It is said he 
imbibed this prejudice against boots and 
shoes from another physician of the town, 
the late Dr. Durga Charan Banerjea, the 
-father of my friend Babu Smnndranath 
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Banerjea. Not only in the matter of the- 
slippers l3ut also in his modes of diet and 
clothing Dr. Sircar rvas extremely simple. 
He more resembled an old poor Brahmin in 
these respects than a snccessfrd medical 
practitioner of the town. In food and drink 
he was moderate, temperate and even 
-•absteraions, spending all the monej’- that he 
could save thereby in purchasing books. 
Thirdly, I admired him for his honest and 
straight-forward dealings with others, his 
fearless advocacy of truth, his manly 
independence, his fidelity to his convictions, 
and his openhearted disposition not to mince 
matters. I have seldom met another person 
in whom these qualities were so x)rominent. 
He would at times warmlj'- express his 
opinions about the- conduct of others, but he 
was above meanness or malice. He would 
accept the adverse criticisms of others as 
matters of course, and would be mainly 
concerned wdth his conviction and his duty. 
He wotxld scoff at the threats of others, but 
would cany no poisoned barbs by way of 
vengeance. Bor these traits I highly 
esteemed him, and often sought his compan 3 ^ 
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Sometimes I found liim alone in his 
•study. Then he would open his , mind to 
me, on subjects of religious and social 
reform, in which he knew I was deeply 
interested. The conversation would at times 
assume the characteiy)f a heated discussion. 
One such discussion I still remember. That 
day the conversation turned upon the • need 
of a religious organisation like the Brahmo 
Samaj. Dr. Sircar denied its necessity and 
I upheld the need of a Church, to feed and 
keep up the spiritual lives of men. Let me 
report in brief the contention on both sides. 

Dr. Sircar — Look here, the' faith in a 
Supreme Being is natural and instinctive 
ill the mind of man. If men are morally 
pure, and if their minds are truly enlighten- 
ed, they will naturally look up to the Great 
Being who rules over life. I see no need 
for the organisation of a religious body, 
with temples for worship, or orders for 
public or private- service. They are rather 
liarmful ; for they ' call forth sectarian 
conflict, divide man from man and disturb 
our domestic and social relations. 

Myself — Granting that the religious 
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faculty is natural ap-cl instinctive- in man, is 
it not necessary to take steps for its due 
cultivation ? Wliat do you generally do 
udth. regard to other natural endomnents 
of hiunan nature ? Is not love of music 
natural ? Do not all races com^DOse their- 
hahies into sleep by singing Irdlabies ? 
.Yet you appoint musical teachers, open 
musical schools, get up concerts to foster 
and develop that faculty. Is not love mf 
beaxtty equally natural ? The baby in the 
cradle -would stretch forth its little arms to 
catch at a flo-wer presented to its view ? Yet 
you have your artists and painters, your 
picture galleries, your art-schools for its. 
culture. Coming to close quarters, is not 
desire for knowledgfe, instincive and natural 
in the mind of man ? Yet you have opened 
educational institutions, your universities,, 
your lecture halls for its due cultivation. 
And you. Sir, are busily thinking of found- 
ing a Science Association. Then am I to 
understand that you are for the due cidti- 
vation of. all other natixral endowments. of 
human natui’e,' excepting this one, the most 
important of them aU ? And that this is- 
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most important and. fundamental needs nO' 
words of mine to prove. With regard to 
it, can Ave not say, take care of this thing 
first and all other things of hiunan life shall 
he taken care of ?. Then as to the generation 
of a sectarian conflict, why should yon 
single out religion alone ? Do you find less 
sectarianism even in the practice of j'our 
medical profession ? Are your old allopathic 
friends less sectarian .toAvards your homoeo- 
I)athy ? Have they subjected you to less 
persecution than AA-^hat niy orthodox Hindu 
relations have meted out to me ? NarroAvness 
and sectarianism are fruits of human igno- 
rance. GHe men more knoAA'ledge, teach 
them to thiiik liberalty and they will l^e 
more tolerant. Truth Ave m ust ahvays abide 
by regardless of fear or favour. 

At this stage Dr. Sircar suddenly stop- 
ped, saying — “Oh ! I see I must think over- 
these questions more fully before I engage 
in discussion AAdth others. Well, let us 
stop to-day, we shall take up the question 
some other time.” 

I reproved from his neighbourhood soon 
after and had to leaA’-e Calcutta. for a feAV 
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years. Consequently I lost toudi v.’itli him 
for somcliinc ami that cli.scussiou was never 
resumed. 

I have already referred in my Anaucla 
Mahan Jlose article to my serious illne.ss 
in 1877. Then the aid of the great doctor 
was once more sought, lie promptly res- 
]iondcd to th(' call and fought hard to restore 
me to health. He gave his valuable services 
freely and gratuitously and did for me 
what he wouhl have done for a member of 
his family. I stuck to him in the face of 
much opposition from my revered mother 
and many of my personal friends, who had 
not much faith in homoeopathy, and I recove- 
red under his treatment. 

Again, in subsequent yeans came an 
occasion for showing his great love for and 
his goodness towards me. In the year ISSl 
or 1882 one of my daughter.s fell ill. It 
proved to be tj-phoid fever of a verj^ bad 
type, with attendant fits. Friends advised 
me to try allopath}’ ; but from the begin- 
ning I decided to try homoeopathy. A medi 
cal friend, who was practising homoeopathy 
nt that time, and was a qiersonal friend of 
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•our family, was placed in charge of the case 
At first the case did not seem to be so very 
serious, but its serious character was soon 
revealed, when Dr. Sircar was called in as 
a consulting physician. He promptly res- 
ponded to the call and took up the case. 
He began to call at my house morning and 
evening every day, and began to spend 
nearly an hour each time, in watching the 
patient, in taking notes, in poring over his 
books. So great was his interest in the case 
that he would not allow a single morning 
to pass without calling. One morning he 
asked my Brahmo medical friend to call 
at a certain hour in the evening and be 
ready with notes for him, ify friend ex- 
pressed some doubts as to his being able to 
accede to that request, because he had other 
engagements. Whereupon Dr. Sircar said, — 
“If being a Brahmo you say that, -what 
right hare you to expect that I should call 
at the iisual time. No, you must come, the 
case is serious, and our coustant attendance 
and utmost attention are necessary. Leave 
all other work and do come,” So my 
friend had to withdraw his objection. 
13 ' 
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My daughter came round [under his 
treatment. 

‘ Once more I had to seek his aid. I 
think it nras in 1891, that I went out to the 
Madras Presidency on a mission tour. I 
fell ill at Goconada, a sea- port town in the 
Godavery District. I was unaccompanied 
"hy any friend or sennnt and I fell seriously 
ill amougst men whose friendship I had 
recently made. They tried their best to 
save me, but there was lack of good doctors 
in 'he tOAvn. , In that extremity, I insisted 
up 1 calling in a Eurasian ge'ntleman, who- 
was an amateur homoeopath. I cavised this 
doctor to wire my symptoms to Dr. Sircar 
in Calcutta ; and he kindly took up my case 
and began to treat-me by telegrams.l^The 
fi’iend in Calcutta who took the first telegVam 
to Dr. Sircar informed me aftenvards, that 
when the latter read the symptoms, as 
related in the telegram, droi)S of tear were 
seen rolling down his cheeks and he exclaim- 
ed — “Alas ! he is dying amongst strangers,, 
where we cannot see him.” 

When I -recovered and ’ returned to^ 
Calcutta, I made it my first duty to go and 
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see liim. He emlM-acecl me -ivarmly and 
said' tlaat lie tlianlced God that I was once 
more nmongst my friends. 

During subsequent j-’ears I paid him 
■visits in his library from time to time and 
had conversation with him on various public 
questions. Once or twice on behalf of the 
Brahmo Samaj, we persuaded him to come 
and preside at the Ram Mohun Roj^ meetings 
annually held on the, 27th of -September. 
He was a great admirer of the Rajah and 
had collected some relics of him which he 
hept with great care. His sympathy and 
reverence for the great reformer were due 
to the fact of his having inaugurated 
religious and social refoims. Dr. Sircar 
hated from the bottom of his heart all 
retrogressive movements. He publicly taunted 
those educated men who advocated progress 
in science, literature and politics, but 
propounded retrogressive views in matters 
of social life. 

Whilst speahing of this fonvard look of 
Dr. Sircar I remember a little incident 
which happened at a public meeting in the 

Albert HaU of Calcutta. On that occasion 

' \ 
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a Western lady was tlie speaker. I do not 
distinctly remeniker wketker Dr. Sircar 
occnpied the ckair or not ; but be. was 
present. In ber lecture tbe lady said some- 
tbing in defence of idolatry or of ber Kali- 
worsbip, wbicb took Dr. Sircar by surprise 
so mucb that be rose after ber speech and 
'•said some earnest words wbicb thrilled every 
one present. Tbe opening words I distinctly 
remember. “Hare I lived so long, in tbe 
world,” said tbe doctor, “to find an English- 
woman coming from tbe West, and defending 
tbe idolatiy of our land ? Certainly we have 
fallen on strange times.” He went on in 
that strain, and thundered out bis vehement 
declamation of all retrogressive ideas. 

One or two instances of Di'. Sircar’s 
bumoui- seem to be worth recording. I have 
already spoken of tbe serious iUness of one 
of my daughters, ' in 1881 or 1882. I was 
then living in tbe neighbourhood of tbe 
Sadbaran Brabmo Samaj Mandir. Tbe first 
time be called, and met me, be smiled and 
observed — “Haven’t you beard that English 
adage, — “nearer to 'church farther from 
God” ? *Wbat bav.e you done ? Why have 




Myself — But he did not crave for, nor 
did he encourage it. People thi-ust it xrpon 
him. He said he could not interfere xvith 
other men’s liberty. 

Towards the end of his life I met Dr, 
Sircar occasionally. His health gradually 
went down, and he passed away, leaving 
-behind him a memory that will be long 
cherished as that of one of the makers of 
modern Bengal. 




